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Ride 
Your Hobby! 


and your 


Vacation Photos 


may win one 


of the 28 Cash Prizes 


The Rotarian’s 
1947 


Photo Contest | 





Photo: ‘Dick’? Whittington, 


28 PRIZES—$500 IN CASH 


of $50, and five Honorable Mentions of $10 each. 

“Black-and-White” means one color—sepia, blue, 
black or any tone—and white. Read the rules below 
and start looking over your prints now for a prize 


prize winner in a previous contest 


In each of the three “Black-and-White” classes 
HuMAN INTEREST, SCENIC, and ANIMALS—there will 
be a First Prize of $50, a Second Prize of $25, and 


five Honorable Mentions of $5 each. In the FuLL- 


Cotor Class for transparencies and color prints, 
there will be a First Prize of $100, a Second Prize 


winner! 


Read the rules below. 


Every entrant in this Contest receives a free membership in THe Rorarian’s Camera Club for 1947-48! 








HE COMPETITION is limited to 

Rotarians and their families (wives, 
and sons or daugliters under 21 years 
of age). Employees of Rotary Interna- 
tional are not eligible. 


Contestants may submit as many prints 
(preferred sizes 5”x7” or larger) and 


transparencies as they wish. 


the contestant. (If entrant is not a Ro- 


RULES TO REMEMBER 


tarian, state relationship and the name 
of the Rotary Club of which the rela- 
tive is a member.) 


Entrants desiring to have their photos 
returned should accompany them with 
sufficient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of THe Rotarian Maga- 
zine, and may be used for reproduction. 


will be assumed by Tue Rorarian 


Magazine for loss or damage to prints 
or transparencies submitted. 


Decisions of the judges, whose names 
will be announced later, will be final. 


In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for 
that position and the next following. 


Entries must be received by Tue Ro- 


oe Each entry should plainly indicate: TARIAN not later than March 1, 1947. 
. ° : . . ° ° — 
38n3 = : title, class entered, kind of camera and All possible care will be exercised in An extension to March 15, 1947, will be 
ae gp AP - 
s73 @ film used, and the name and address of handling photos, but no responsibility allowed to contestants from outside the 
. 6 


United States and Canada. 


Contest Editor, THE Rotanian Magazine, 55 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 














‘Story . . . Fine Contribution’ 
Thinks Joy ELMER MORGAN 
Editor, The Journal 


National Education Association 

Washington, D. C. 

Thank you for the most interesting 
story of Howard R. Barnard [Great 
of the Plains, by Ralph Wal 
lace, THE RoTARIAN for November]. His 


Teacher 


has indeed been an outstanding service 
and it is a fine contribution to the ad- 
vancement of sound education that you 
have published the story. 

It is most encouraging to see an in- 


creasing appreciation on the part of lay- 
men of the importance of good schools 
to our national welfare. 


Waterville Flies, Too 
Says RoBertT J 
Mill-Machinery 
President, 


F'ITZSIM MONS 
Manufacturer 
Rotary Club 


Waterville, New York 

We in Waterville enjoyed the article 
Flying with Rotary, by Curtis Fuller 
{THe Rorarian for December]. We 





THESE lads are now Air Scouts. 
Robert J. Fitzsimmons receives their charter. 


President 


were 
because 


particularly interested, 
we too are air-minded. 
The Waterville Rotary Club is spon- 
sor of Air Scout Squadron No. 1, Upper 
Mohawk Council [see cut], which was 
chartered several months ago. 


perhaps, 


Re: ‘Human Reconversion’ 

By W. P. McCaHILL 

Director of Information 

Retraining and Reémployment Adm. 

Department of Labor 

Washington, D. C. 

My attention has been called to ar- 
ticles on rehabilitation and employment 
of physically handicapped persons ap- 
pearing in your magazine during the 
past two years. These articles were 
submitted to Marine Major General 
Graves B. Erskine, head of the Retrain 
ing and Reémployment Administration, 
who has asked me to convey to you his 
sincere appreciation of THE RoTARIAN’'s 
efforts in this field. 

In particular, General Erskine was 
gratified to note the article on rehabili- 
tation and employment of paraplegics, 
which appeared in the November, 1946, 
issue [Useless Legs—but Busy Hands]. 
This article was especially timely as it 
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lem 


Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
from readers of THE ROTARIAN 


coincided almost with the National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week 
program that was coérdinated by this 
Administration. 

The objective of NEPH Week, how- 
ever, cannot achieved in the short 
period of seven days, and we are con- 
tinuing the campaign on a year-round 
basis. There remains much that could 
be done in this field, and I want to in- 
form you that the Retraining and Reém 
ployment Administration is ready and 
willing at all times to supply you with 
whatever information along the lines 
of “human reconversion” your writers 
might require for future articles. 


be 


Re: Rio Preto’s Home 


From Marcus C. Face 
Superintendent 
Children’s Home Society of Florida 


Jacksonville, Florida 

In THE ROTARIAN for November [page 
51] I note mention is made that Ro 
tarians of Rio Preto, Brazil, built a fine 
home for abandoned and delinquent 
children. 

Our Society is considering a building 
program, and we plan to get in touch 
with the institution mentioned in the 
hope that perhaps we can secure blue- 
prints of the plans, and compare costs 
of building, etc. 


Re: Mr. Moto and Democracy 
By KENNETH G. PRETTIE, Lawyer 
Governor, Rotary District 151 
Hillsdale, Michigan 
There are some opinions expressed by 
G. W. Diemer in Mr. Moto Matriculates 
in Democracy [THE RoTarIANn for Decem- 
ber] with which I cannot entirely agree. 
Dr. Diemer “With a strong 
people’s government and wise coun- 
sellors, Hirohito could be a potent force 
for rebuilding the nation with the mor- 
tar of democracy.” I realize that this is 
the author’s opinion, but from my study 
of the history of the Japanese people and 
my observation of their psychology, it 
is my view that the eventual democrati- 
zation of Japan will necessitate the abo- 
lition of the Emperor as the head of the 
State. It has been expeditious and wise 
to use him during the past 15 months 
and possibly to continue to use him for 
some time in the future. The people 
obey edicts issued in his name even 
though dictated by the Supreme Com- 
mander Allied Powers. The Emperor 
can never be relegated to a mere sym- 
bol, as in the British Empire, and after 
his usefulness has been served and the 
Japanese people educated in democracy, 
they should be permitted to carry the 
democratic process to its ultimate con- 
clusion and elect the head of their State. 
Dr. Diemer also says: “Education in 
the middle schools, colleges, and uni-| 


Says: 





AMERICA’S No. 1 LUMINAIRE 


ia 
AMERICA’S No. 1 LIGHTING JOB! 


OMORROW'S military leaders 

enjoy the illumination provided 

by today's Lighting Leaders! In 
608 West Point Study Rooms, as well 
as in Cadet Classrooms, GUTH Lumi- 
naires are on the job! GUTH Cadets, 
Luminous-Indirects, were selected after 
exhaustive tests to determine the see- 
ing qualities of numerous fixtures — 
both 


Incandescent and Fivorescent. 


The tests covered wattage consump- 

tion, radio interference, stroboscopic 

effect, noise, brightnesses, foot-candles 

of output, and light distribution (both 

on horizontal and inclined planes). 
o 


WRITE FOR FREE “LIGHT vs. 
SIGHT” STUDIES TODAY! 
The “‘Light vs. Sight’ Studies behind 
the West Point installation, described in 
a free folder, are valuable to everyone 
interested in Lighting. Write for your copy 


r—-— GYM al) ——7 





EDWIN F. GUTH CO., Dept. G 
2627 Washington Ave., St 
Gentlemen: 


Please send your Dato Folder on the Wes! Point 
Lighting Job. 


Lovis 3, Mo. 
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CANADA 


HOTELS 


CARDY 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO..—HOTEL EL MIRADOR. 
dise. Good pgs 4 & good food, Carlos 
Rates: » $6.50-89.50 U.S.cy. RM Friday, 8: 30. p.m. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 

Hotels. Excelient service. Ira Patton, Mgr. Rates: ®u. 

$2.75 up. BM Wednesday, 12:30. 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON—-PIONEER HOTEL. 
M. 


All-year para- 
r- Mgr. 


New, modern, 250 outside 
Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-810: 


rooms. J. M, . 
Winter, $5-$15. BRM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO——STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary 8t. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, 
Retes, single with bath, from $3.50. Excellent cuisine. 


700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $4! 


The Palace Hotel 


F7hranctsco 
sendin a4 A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:75 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 
























FLORIDA 


MIAMIALHAMBBRA HOTEL. 119 S. EB. 2nd St. Modern 
a2 


high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL- SANITARIUM 


FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 
AND Cunomec CASES 


wrirt 


rom goOKLey 
125 S.w. se? court 



































on the 
ocean, Florida's Most Complete Year-round Resort Hotel, 


MIAMI BEACH-——MACFADDEN-DEAUVILLE. Directly 


Cabana Club, Restaurant, Lounge. W. C. Freeman, Mgr, 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 





From 
$2.50 Single—$5.00 Double 


S. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 











ST. GUSTINE—HOTEL BENNETT. Leadin 

m bay front 
ge..." Geltent l rooms and location American Barepes 
plan. Business and tourist clientele, 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—ANSLEV HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfo 
in the counewe section. A Dinkler Hotel. A. J. Crocy 
Manager. Rates: Eu, $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12: 30 


shen Nout’. moat. DE SOTO. 303 rooms with t 
ott a Oh oat i Guastanding hote! Reasonabte tame. 
Chas, neing. Swimming Pool. RM Mon. 1:00. 















(Am.) American Pian; (EZu.) European Plan; (RM) Rotary Meets; (8) Summer: (W) Winter. 


«LLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS 


BATHING BEACH 
—M P.J, Weber: Res. Mer 


alhs 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
WAL Oh 








W. M. Dewey, Pres. 











HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 


Luneche 


on Tuesday, 12:15 














LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1.000 


guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres, & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 
MINNESOTA 


@MINNEAPOLIS——HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath: 
8 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neill BR. Messick, 


MISSOURI 


STEP INTO COMFORT IN 


ST. LOUIS 


General Manager. RM Friday, 12:15. 





NEW YORK 





Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 





HOTEL ‘EAST ast STREET 
GRAMERCY 
PARK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO 0. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
Gesigned for comfort. Direction: Dinkler Hotels. Leon 

















Wombie, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $23.75 up RM Mon., 1:00. 
OHIO 
CINCINNATI—-HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnatt’s largest. 1000 


rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15, 


PENNSYLVANIA 








THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
known cround the worid 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
FLOYD E. RUSH, 












TENNESSEE 


MERPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 
tiem, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 


625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 








versities must be made available to al! 
qualified students instead of to the pr 
leged few.” This statement implies that 
higher education is available only to 
those who occupy a superior econom 
The true fact is that each step 
upward in the Japanese educational sys 
tem is taken only after open competitiv: 
examinations, and selection for highe 
education is on the of scholasti 
attainment and not on the basis of ana ur 
other “privilege.” Basica 
view that there is much to he 
favor of an educational syste! 
who shall go on into 
the t 
there is 


position. 


basis 


cial ability or ] 
it is my 
said in 
that 
universities on 
ability, 
against 


selects those 
scholas 
much to be said 
an educational system that per 
mits everyone who has the money 
cupy the space in and the time of facul 
universities. 

Dr. Diemer discusses the complexities | 
of the Japanese language, and draws 
the conclusion that “Most people car 
read only of the papers.” Eve 
Japanese-language newspaper is printed 
with Katakana characters directly beside 
the calligraphic The entire 
Katakana alphabet is known to every 
Japanese student who has completed the 
compulsory six years of primary school 
They have no difficulty in reading the 
press, and by reading it continue to 
master an increasingly greater number 
of calligraphic characters. They are as a 
race omnifarious readers. 

Everyone is entitled to his own opin 
ion upon his knowledge of the 
Japanese people as to what may be the 
outcome of our efforts to democratize a 
people that has so long lived under a 
totalitarian Government. In any event, 
this type of article is the of thing 
that should interest Rotarians through 
out the world, and THE RotarIANn is to be 
complimented upon this and its many 
other thought-provoking discussions of 
this problem. 


basis of 
and 


to o¢ 


ties of our 


snatches 


characters. 


based 


sort 


‘Bring War Dead Home in Spirit’ 
By G. S. Dunt Ley, M.D., Rotarian 
Oculist and Aurist 
Macomb, Illinois 

In THE RorariIaANn for November I was 
impressed by the debate Bring the War 

Dead Home? 

At once a worth-while solution oc- 

curred to me: Bring them all home “in ~ 

spirit’ by making a marker, appro- 

priately inscribed, similar to those now 


placed on the graves of our veterans of 
other wars by the Government of the 'e 
United States, but with this addition: 
(1) interred (where); (2) missing in 
action (where); (3) at sea or in the 

air. 


This marker would be placed on the 
home burial lot, or on a special lot for 
placing a group of such markers, thus 
being a perpetual reminder to. the a 
living. I believe our Government would 
gladly be willing to do this in a very 
appropriate manner. Such a suggestion 
will be made in the form of a resolution 
to be offered in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Congressman Anton J. John- 
son at the opening session of the next 
Congress. 

This solution presented itself to me, as 
I have adopted a similar procedure on 
our burial lot in the cemetery where 





THE ROTARIAN 


relatives for over 100 years are 
g The modern practice of using 
e mausoleum is appealing, hence we 
have crypts in the mausoleum adjoin- 
y this cemetery. We have also placed 
monument on our lot with 
name and dates, but with the addition, 
terred in Mausoleum.” 


‘ 


usual 


‘Service to Education’ 

Says WILLARD E; GIVENS 

Erecutive Secretary 
Education Association 
Wash gton, D. C. 
he debate in THE RoTARIAN for Sep- 
‘Practical’ Educa- 


Nat rhe 


her ‘Liberal’ vs. 
Robert M. Hutchins and Fran- 
‘ L. Bacon, has been read with keen 
interest and placed in our professional 
' e it wiil be available to all 
members of our headquarters staff. 
ng worked in elementary and 
education the greater part 
I naturally find myself more 
in sympathy with Dr. Bacon’s point of 
han I do with Chancellor Hut- 





V “I t! 

ns Thev are both, however, able 
‘ ators and good thinkers. In treat- 
ing the subject as you have, in parallel 
columns, you have rendered a fine serv- 
ice to education 


Another Classroom on Wheels 


Described by J. F. MAGor 
Press-Relations Officer 

( ad Pacific Railway Company 
Winnipeg. Manitoba, Canada 

W J Banks’ Canada’s School on 


Wheels [THE RoOTARIAN for October] 
brings to mind another travelling class- 
room that moves over Canadian lines. 
It is the tree-planting car [see cut], 

ven to the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
years ago 
Since that time the car has travelled 
25,000 miles over Western 
Canadian bringing home _ to 
farmers the importance of tree planting 
in soil conservation. Today thousands 
of farm homes, their land bordered by 
protective trees, are tangible evidence 
of the work of the car. 

lan Beaven, in charge of the work 

for the last 22 years, puts across his 
message by means of lectures and mov- 
The car, equipped with a 
nodern projector for sound film, has a 
seating capacity for 100 people and ac- 
ommodation in the rear for the two 
en who travel with it. 

Mr. Beaven’s theme is conservation— 
conservation of moisture, soil, and 
To this end his talks have done 


more than 


plains, 


ing pictures 


orests. 


THIS IS a “school on wheeis.” 
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immeasurable good and have been re- 
sponsible, to a considerable degree, for 
the shipping of 4 million .young trees 
annually from the Dominion Forest Nur- 
series at Indian Head and Sutherland, 
Saskatchewan 

Believing in the old adage of “get 
them while they're young,” Mr. Beaven 
has instituted special lectures and pic- 
tures for children So popular have 
they become that they are part of the 
curriculum of most schools across the 
Canadian prairies. When the “tree car” 
comes to town, the whole school turns 
out to attend 


In Defense of Moose 
By A. R. Corrin, Rotarian 
Newspaper Publishe 
Truro, Nova Scotia. Canada 
The article Who Wants to Kill a 
Moose?, by Ben East [THe RoTARIAN for 
November], is well written and inter- 
esting reading It will meet a ready 
response of many who do not know a 
great deal about the King of the Forest 
Mr. East some lack of 
knowledge when he writes of “imitating 
the grunting of 
a lovesick bull moose. It is quite com- 
mon knowledge that a cow moose does 


evidences 


willing cow” to toll 


not grunt. The call of a cow moose for 
a bull moose is a long, resonant wail. 
It can only be imitated by an expert 
with a birch-bark cone-shaped call. The 
bull answers with what may be termed 
a grunt—at a long distance it sounds 
like a dog’s bark 

As to the two 
moose—“‘calling’” or “still 


systems of hunting 
hunting” 
there is no question that calling is the 
fairer and gives the bull moose at least 
a reasonable chance for his life. Only 
one in probably 100 hunters can so per- 
fectly imitate a cow moose’s call as to 
bring the bull up. Contrary to Mr. East’s 
idea of his stupidity, he is a very astute 
and cautious fellow. I have sat on the 
side lines in the woods and watched a 
big experienced bull responding to the 
call, and, believe me, caution is his first 
name. If there is any wind, he circles 
the caller to leaward, gets the scent, and 
is off. Rarely, I reiterate, is a moose 
lured by the artificial call. 

Still hunting is downright mean and 
not a credit to anyone It consists of 
picking up the track of the moose, fol- 
lowing it until the game is come up to, 
then sneaking up behind and shooting 
Most anyone can do it. But even there 
our friend the bull is no fool. Asa rule, 
when about to stop, he will take a circle 
around and [Continued on page 03] 





Its purpose: to teach conservation to the farmers of Canada. 











School €@} Experience 
| EQUALS 
Better freight Service 


For You... 


Wabash engineers, many of them 
already veterans in handling 
freight shipments, are studying 
today for a new degree which 
they call an S.C.H.—(Specialist 
in Careful Handling)! 

An instruction car such as the 
one above is the “‘school’”’ for every 
engineman on the Wabash. Here 
they study new devices and new 
techniques, renew their knowl- 
edge of equipment. 


When a “graduate” of this 
freight school is at the throttle, 
you can be sure your freight is 
being handled with care. Route 
your next shipment via Wabash 
to insure proper shipping on a 
dependable schedule. 

Cc. J. SAYLES 


General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 





WABASH 
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LNA 
Pecssamel ’ 
Service Awards 





Improve employer- we relations in 
our plant by using Personnel Service, 
Safety and Sales Incentive awards, 
created by Morgan’s. Our design depart- 
ment will create your own award, for any 

purpose, at no iliaetian. 

Also a complete 
line of Trophies 
and Medals for 
all occasions. 

Send for full in 
formation today. 





ee 


4‘VvVa 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


32 W. Randolph St. * Dept.R © Chicago }, Ill. 





CUT COPYING COSTS 


with this amazing new kind 
reproduction unit in your HHicet 


nian — 
The 
APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 
Copies Anything ! 
Even photos and 
printed matter! 





(1) APECO saves typing, copying, drafting 
time—makes permanent copies righ! from an 
inal, without a stencil, at less cost than a phone 
calf! Single copy, 3 min.—extra copies l-a-min. 
(2) Prevents costly copying errors. Because it 
operates photographically (it is not a stencil dupli- 
eator) it cannot vary from your original. (3) Saves 
sending out for copies. APECO copies everything 
— including photos, which other equipment cannot 
copy. (4) Any boy or girl can operate APECO, 
“America’s most widely used photocopy equip- 
ment.”’No darkroom or technical knowledge needed 


FREE BOOK! MAil 

















PHOTOC: a 

2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC17, 8 
Chi 14, Il. 2 
Send, without obligation, your informative 8 
20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and 8 
its savings in time, money and labor. H 
EE 4 ras he bbe Bik 606 0%.48OOs 4460 g 
GD. cca sep GheceTeed wet esas . 
Title ae an eid adih deen bn gun é 
EE ee eer res Pee . 
City & State... i 

See ane eneeeeneeeensees 
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About Our Magazine 


START with ideas! Sift 
them thoroughly through 
commonsense and good judg- 
ment. Stir in plenty of hard 
work, sauce with a high sense 
of responsibility and_ thor- 
oughness, put in an oven fired 


husiasm, and serve 


which 
the Editors of Rotary’s offi- 
cial magazine—THE ROTARIAN 
in English and Revista Roraria in Span 
ish—try to follow each month. 

\ magazine is more than paper and 
ink; it is ideas “frozen” 
pictures Rotary’s own magazine gets 
suggestions for its articles from many 
principally from Rotarians 
Free-lance authors 
submit some 400 manuscripts each 
month, enough, if all were accepted, to 
make THE ROTARIAN not a monthly, but 
a daily! 

So planning the magazine each month 
is a matter of selecting and creating 
material that will inform readers about 

totary principles and activities. Each 
month, for example, articles and fea- 
tures are built around themes for 
weekly Club programs suggested by the 
Aims and Objects Committee of Rotary 
International 

THE ROTARIAN was Started in 1911 with 
Chesley R. Perry, then Secretary, as Ed- 
itor. The first issue was 3,000 copies. 
Now 900 pounds of ink and 45 tons 
of paper are required each month to 
print its “run” of 250,000 copies which 
go to Rotarians in some 70 countries 
around the world. REVISTA ROTARIA 
launched in 1933, has a circulation of 
30,000—chiefly in Spanish- and Portu 
guese-speaking countries. 

Rotary’s magazine is published under 
the direction of the Board of Directors, 
with a Magazine Committee of six men 
charged with responsibility for its ad- 
ministration. It is aided by some 2,350 
Club Magazine Committees, whose 
duties are described in a pamphlet Ten 
Ways Your Magazine Committee Can 
Benefit Your Club. 

Most popular regular feature of THE 
ROTARIAN is the debates-of-the-month. 
These impartially present pro and con 
points of view on issues never far from 
news-making headlines. A list of these 
debates and contributors since 1933, 
when the series started, is available on 


recipe 


in words and 


sources 


around-the-globe 


request. 

Postwar problems have been continu- 
ously aired in THE ROTARIAN since Octo- 
ber, 1939, one month after World War 
II broke out. While fighting was going 
on, as well as since, articles reminded 
readers that the task of rebuilding— 
morally as well as physically—would 
be shared by all people of all countries. 





lf you want further opportunity to 
‘read Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language. 
A one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $1.50 














EL PRINCIPIO es la idea 
Tamicese cuidadosamente a 
través del sentido comin y 
de un buen criterio. Batase 
en gran cantidad de trabaio 


. 
7 iW intenso, condiméntese con un 
alto sentido de responsabili- 
dad y escrupulosidad, cuézase 


en un horno calentado con 
entustasmo y sirvase cuando 
esté caliente ain. 

Tal es la receta que los 
redactores de la revista oficial de Ro 
tary—THE ROTARIAN, en inglés, y Rs: 
vista ROTARIA, en espafol—tratan de 
seguir cada mes. 

Una revista es algo mas que papel y 
tinta. Son ideas “congeladas” en pala 
bras y grabados. La revista de Rotary 
obtiene sugestiones para sus articulos 
de muchas fuentes—principalmente de 
rotarios del mundo entero. Escritores 
independientes envian para su posible 
publicaci6n unos 400 originales cada 
mes, lo que bastaria, si se aceptaran to 
dos, para hacer de THE RoTARIAN no una 
publicacion mensual sino diaria. 

De ahi que planear la revista cada 
mes sea un asunto de seleccionar y 
crear material que ha de informar a los 
lectores acerca de los principios y acti 
vidades de Rotary. Cada mes, por 
ejemplo, se redactan articulos y sueltos 
al rededor de los temas para programas 
semanales de club sugeridos por el 
Comité de Orientaci6n y Fines de Ro 
tary International. 

THE RoOTARIAN naci6 en 1911, con el 
Secretario Chesley R. Perry como direc 
tor. La primera edicién fué de 3.000 
ejemplares. Hoy se requieren unas 900 
libras de tinta y 45 toneladas de papel 
cada mes para imprimir su tirada de 
250.000 ejemplares, que se distribuyen 
entre rotarios de unos 70 paises del 
mundo. REVISTA ROTARIA, creada en 
1933, tiene una circulaci6n de 30.000 
ejemplares—principalmente en paises de 
hablas espanola y portuguesa. 

La revista de Rotary se publica bajo 
la direccion de la junta directiva, con un 
comité de revistas, integrado por seis 
individuos, a cargo de la administracion. 
Ayudan a éste unos 2.350 comités locales 
de la revista cuyas atribuciones se des- 
criben en el folleto Ten Ways Your 
Magazine Committee Can Benefit Your 
Club. 

La mas popular de las secciones per- 
manentes de THE ROTARIAN es el debate 
mensual. En éste se presentan impar- 
cialmente el pro y el contra de asuntos 
de actualidad. Esta a disposicié6n de 
quien la solicite una lista de estos de- 
bates, y de los colaboradores respec- 
tivos, desde 1933, fecha en que se inicié 
la serie. 

Los problemas bélicos se han venti- 
lado continuamente en THE ROorTARIAN 
desde octubre de 1939, un mes después 
de haber estallado la guerra. Mientras 
dur6 la lucha, y desde su terminacion, 
en los articulos se ha recordado a los 
lectores que la tarea de reconstruir— 
moral asi como materialmente—habran 
de compartirla todos los pobladores del 
mundo. 
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EVER TRY a cross-picture puzzle? Don’t, unless you're a paleographer. This one shows the 


Crossword 
Puzzle— 
Aztec Style 


ENTURIES ago, when Mexican In- 
dians recorded an event, they put 
it in codex. That’s one above. 

Dealing with religion, mythology, his- 
tory, even extortion demands, codices 
were painted on maguey-fiber paper 
or deerskin parchment. The finest 
were like books. Long paper or parch- 
ment strips became _ accordion-like 
volumes of uncut pages. 

When Cortes conquered Montezu- 
ma in 1521, Mexico lost a rich library 
of these works. Some the Spaniards 
carted off as loot; some they destroyed 
because they pictured heathen gods. 
The Indians themselves destroyed 
others to keep them from the Span- 
iards; many that they hid are now 
being uncovered. From 200 to 300 
exist outside Mexico; in Mexico the 
National Museum owns about 100. 

Valuable as gems, codices some- 
times are stolen or sold illicitly. By 
law they are national property, but 
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religious significance of a 13-day Aztec period. 


unscrupulous collectors pay fabulous 
prices for them. This encourages find- 
ers to seek black-market fortunes, a 
temptation that reaches into high 
places. Once the National Museum 
sent its own trusted collector to Pueb- 
la for certain codices. He found them 
—and then beelined for Germany. 
The codex above is from a Tonala- 
matl, or sacred Aztec almanac, of a 
260-day period. This page covers a 
13-day week. Days are designated by 
number-dots plus a sign. The first 
four run down from the upper right 
corner. The fifth to 13th run leftward 
across the bottom. Next to the day 
Squares are nine gods of the night. 
Second squares from the days are gods 
of the day; final squares are birds 
thought to be disguised day gods. All 
represent qualities of the days. 
Presiding gods of the week com- 
mand the dominating upper left cor- 
ner. Tlaloc, the rain god, is on the left. 
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An Inventory of Our Faith 


If you have it, you are of the ‘unlickable minority’ 
who always lead bewildered, despairing multitudes 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


Author of The Robe 


fl. THE OPENING of 1947, all 
business faces a peculiar situa- 
tion. The bins in the warehouse 
and the shelves in the store are 
not gorged with the usual glut of 
depreciating merchandise. The 
merchant now confronts a clam- 
orous market which he cannot 
supply. And that goes for every- 
thing: liquor and lingerie, auto- 
mobiles, pants buttons, threshing 
machines, hairpins, freight cars, 
hog feed, and building materials. 
Everything we possess is worth 
more than ever before. Every- 
thing! Even our faith! 

If you have never considered 
faith as property; this will be a 
good time to do so, for there is a 
shortage of it, as of everything 
else. These are bewildering days, 
when the whole world is holding 
its breath in apprehension of a 
threatened cataclysm, and_ the 
guaranteed reliances have become 
suddenly insecure. It is as if the 
dependable old -reservoir up- 
stream had broken, and we were 
now bobbing about in the flood, 
looking for something solid to 
hang on to. 

This is not the first time that 
the question of mankind’s sur- 
vival has been at issue. There 
have been long eras when the 
progress of mankind—en route 
from the depths of the jungle to- 
ward something like civilization— 
has slowed almost to a stop. We 
know but few details concerning 
the manner of life in these Dark 
Ages, for in such periods the vic- 
tims were too apathetic to record 
the particulars of their sloth and 
degradation. Of one of the earliest 
Dark Ages, it was said that men’s 
confidence in one another had 
been so completely lost in the 
heavy fog of mutual suspicion and 
distrust that “no man’s life was 
safe, even in the home of his 
brother.” 

The most recent Dark Age 
lasted approximately six centuries 
following the spectacular crack- 
up of the Roman Empire. During 
that long, empty epoch, such civi- 
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lization as had developed stood 
stunned and bewildered, with no 
unity of purpose, or any leader- 
ship at all. Thousands of erst- 
while wandered about, 
hungry, homeless, and hopeless. 
Even the gentry of the ruined 
Empire, now fugitives from the 
vengeance of their former cap- 
tives, crept furtively by night 
from cave to cove in quest of 
safety. One little party of scared 
migrants, hopeful of finding sanc- 
tuary in some uncoveted spot, 
built their rude huddle of huts on 
piles driven into the marshy la- 
goons at the northern tip of the 
Adriatic, but died without realiz- 
ing that they had founded the city 
of Venice. 

If it be thought that our pres- 
ent-day civilization has developed 
beyond the point where a repe- 
tition of the Dark Ages might be 
possible, it should be borne in 
mind that the pundits of the Ro- 
man Empire probably thought the 
same thing of their indestructi- 
bility. Some _ disquieting light 
may be thrown on this matter by 
comparing the maps of the Ro- 
man Empire at its strongest and 
Hitler’s Empire at the peak of its 


slaves 


power. They are practically 
identical. 

Again, hordes of wretched, 
ragged, starving people—whose 


sense of self-esteem and social 
responsibility is only one cut 
above that of their hungry dogs— 
wander through devastated lands, 
with no destination or apparent 


destiny more promising than 
death by malnutrition, exhaus- 


tion, and despair. The only ob- 
servable difference between the 
plight of the wanderers in the 
6th Century and the present pre- 
dicament of their posterity is 
quantitative; for while the Lost 
Ones of 14 centuries ago were 


numbered by thousands, today’s 
Displaced Persons are counted by 
hundreds of thousands. 

We must not ride this analogy 
too hard. It may be too much to 
say that another Dark Age will 
inevitably result from such mass 
degradation and despair, but it is 
certainly not too much to say 
that from some quarter—and that 
right early—there must be com- 
municated to the Lost of this un- 
happy world an assurance that 
they have a right to live. It’s very 
dangerous business to permit so 
large a block of humanity to be 
doubtful of its survival. 

Let it be conceded that the ap- 
palling plight of the Displaced 
Persons, who have been thrown 
completely out of balance by the 
explosion of the Axis empires, is 
a very strong illustration of the 
general bewilderment of this 
generation throughout the world; 
but, in sober earnest, the per- 
plexity of the homeless young 
Pole, who has no hope for the 
future of his country, who sees 
nothing ahead of him but more 
agony for himself and his hapless 
children, does not differ much 
from the unrest of the young vet 
eran of the wars, who fears that 
he has lost both his rudder and 
his compass. 


W. AMONG us is of a com- 
placency so dull that he cannot 
understand the ex-serviceman’s 
disillusionment? After giving up 
the most precious years of his 
youth to help protect his country, 
after enduring’ unspeakable 
drudgeries and discomforts, after 
risking his life so often that it 
seemed of small value, he returns 
to civilian life to find that the 
prospect of peace and tranquillity 
for anybody, anywhere, is—to all 
seeming—a shattered dream. It 














is small wonder if he inquires, 
“What's the good of it?” And: 
“Doesn't our life cost more than 
it’s worth?” 

The hucksters of frights take 
turns on the air to warn him that 
civilization is dangling on a 
precipice; that humanity, as an in- 
stitution, has already contracted 
the disease that will presently 
carry it off; that all the establish- 
ments we have labored and fought 
for may soon be hopelessly im- 
potent, our lordly cities blasted 
into such legends as have em- 
balmed Nineveh and Tyre. (In- 
cidentally, the writer of this piece, 
while an orthodox believer in 
freedom of speech, does not be- 
lieve in freedom for Typhoid 
Mary or any other conveyor of 
infectious disease, whether the 
malady be mental or physical. ) 

Well—what have the world’s 
wiseacres to offer, in the way of 
comfort and cheer, to this be- 
wildered young veteran who has 
been examining his faith and is 
dismayed to find it inadequate? 
There’s not much use in advising 
him to inquire of science, seeing 
that science—for all its splendid 
work in easing our physical bur- 
dens—is largely responsible for 
our mental turmoil and_ the 
threats that overshadow us. 

We might send him to the 
philosophers, but, unfortunately, 
these savants speak mostly in a 
trade lingo that the layman can- 
not decode. Their professional 
patter is quite as confusing to 
the general public as the jargon 
emanating from the seat of gov- 
ernment where frequently boil 
up such indigestible phrases as 
“reactivating the implementation 
of the directive.” 

The main trouble with the 
philosophers seems to lie in the 
fact that they rarely had any 
rating in their profession until 
they had reached old age, and old 
men are timid, jaded, and up to 
their necks in purely personal 
miseries. A sample of their find- 
ings may be found in the mem- 
oirs of an ancient king, reputed 
to be of great wisdom. 

Said he, uncheerily, “There is 
nothing new under the sun. The 
thing that hath been is the thing 
that shall be. All the rivers run 
into the sea and the sea is not 
full. And all our labor is in vain.” 
(Perhaps it should be explained 
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here that the old gentleman had 
300 more or less incompatible 
wives, which may partly account 
for his dim view of human prog- 
ress.) King Solomon felt (if we 
may venture to streamline his re- 
marks) that mankind is just going 
round and round ana round like a 
dog after his tail, and that in no 
sense does anything make any 
sense at all. 

History is squarely against such 
dour reflections. We are not rid- 
ing wooden horses on an un- 
merry-go-round that isn’t taking 
us anywhere, no matter how 
many nickels we give to The Man 
Who Runs It. And history is not 
“just repeating itself.” True, a 
given setup of causes and circum- 
stances will produce much the 
same effect on man, whether they 
converge on him in 647 or 1947, 
but the status of civilization in 
647 is related to our present civi- 
lization as Nothing is related to 
Everything. 

It is true that on many fateful 
occasions in mankind’s history, 





One Man's Whistle 


More than trumpet, more than bell, 

More than chimes with power to 
swell 

Arch of temple, dome of sky, 

More than halleluiah cry, 

More than clearest clarion note 

Soaring from exultant throat, 

One man’s whistle, casual, gay, 

Spilling notes along a day, 

Can lift the heart, and lay the mind, 

And sound “All’s well” for human- 
kind! 


—ISABELLE BrRYANS LONGFELLOW 





lengthy and wholesale tyrannies, 
oppressions, revolutions, and 
widespread upheavals have made 
men cry out that the end of their 
world had come. But whatever 
the nature, duration, or severity 
of these catastrophes, humanity 
as an institution has continued in 
business, due to the indomitable 
faith of an unlickable minority 
who believed in the perpetuity of 
the race and by the contagion of 
their faith inspired their despair- 
ing companions to pick up the 
pieces—and carry on. Always 
there was a way out. It is no 
mere pious cliché to say that 





many times mankind has been 
saved by faith—from utter ex- 
tinction. That kind of faith is 
property! The people who have 
it are rich! 

One of the essential ingredients 
of a victorious faith is patience, 
but men of bold action are likely 
to be opportunistic. They insist 
upon getting prompt results. 
They want to see a few things 
settled, at least during their own 
lifetime. Plenty of track ath- 
letes, who are good for a brilliant 
performance in the 100-yard dash. 
put up a poor show in the mile 
run, to say nothing of the figure 
they might cut in a marathon 
Patience demands more of the 
lungs than the legs. 

Let us think of humanity as 
on a long pilgrimage, headed to- 
ward some noble destination. The 
race suffers anxieties and agonies. 
and improves itself by dealing 
with successive emergencies. It 
is during peridds of exceptional 
strain, when the going is hard 
and the way is dark, that men 
acquire courage, strength, and 
skill. It has ever been that way, 
and doubtless that was the way it 
was meant to be. It is to the men 
who have believed this that we 
owe our survival. ; 

We live in. a time when the 
multitude is baffled by problems 
of a war-weary world and is 
stupefied by the potentialities of 
weapons capable of destroying us 
all. In high demand is the man 
who sincerely believes that noth- 
ing can permanently frustrate o1 
long interrupt humanity’s § ad- 
vancement toward its destined 
goal. 

Except for his faith, he may 
not have been a very important 
fellow. He may be of meager 
education; his name may not be 
listed in the Social Register; he 
may be living on the wrong side 
of the railroad tracks. But he is 
living on the right side of the road 
to peace, and when we get peace 
he will have helped to pay for it 
Maybe he can’t change a $20 bill 
for you, but he is a man of prop- 
erty! Every man he meets is in 
debt to him! He may never be 
invited to ride down the avenue 
behind the band; and, when he 
dies, his bones may not repose be- 
neath a tall monument; but he 
should be numbered among the 
great ones of our generation. 
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the Human Hood 


As Told to William Stidger 


Pi rflay 


By Henry Ford 


Analyzing his experience, the motormaker 
tells what makes people run—or run down 


i HAVE SPENT a good deal of 
my lifetime looking under the 
hoods of automobiles. When I see 
a car, I want to lift the hood and 
look under it, for under that hood 
is the engine: the thing that makes 
it go, its heartbeat, its inner power 
and push. But I have been just as 
interested in looking under the 
human hood to see what makes a 
human being go. 

Every person I have ever met 
has helped me. There isn’t any- 
one whose trail has crossed mine 
who hasn’t left some impression 
on my mind. Events have never 
influenced mé so much as oe 


ilities have. I can handle events 
or if I find I cannot cindie 
em, I just Iet them go, and they 
handle themselves. 
My first memory has to do with 


ll vivid al- 
have been 


father, and it is 
ough I could hardl 


ore tl 3 years of age My fa- 
er came in from the fields and 
lt he wanted me to go with 
1e could show me some- 

vas Springtime, and the 

ere building their nests. 

After a short walk, Father sud- 
pped, pointed up, and 

ry, there’s a song spar- 

nest.” Since that day the 

ow has been my favor- 

And that is the way life works. 


We elders should remember that 
l everything we say, or do, 
leave an unforgs ttable im- 
pression on the mind of a child. 
People often ask we keep 
ir shops immaculately clean. My 
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mother taught me 
that. I want my 
shops to be as 
clean as my 
mother’s kitchen. 
I believe that peo- 
ple are happier 
and better people 
in a clean place 
than they are in a 

slovenly place. 
And, besides 
that, it pays. Keep 
an engine clean, 
and it’s a better engine. Keep a 
life clean and it’s a better life. 
Keep a home clean and it’s a 
happier home. Keep a mind clean 
and it’s a clearer mind, better 
able to solve the problems which 
confront it, better able to make 
clear-cut decisions. A disordered 
shop is a bewildering place, and a 
disordered mind and life make a 
bewildered person. There is a 
lot to that old Biblical statement 
that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness; it is next to prosperity also. 
When you look under the hood of 
a human being and see slovenly 
disorder, watch for a smash! 
My mother is 
who have helped me more than I 
others are my sister, 


brought aut 


one of four women 


can say. The 
my mother-in-law, and my wife 
All of them have been positive in- 
fluences. Say what you like about 
mothers-in-law, mine has always 
been my friend, and most of the 
men I know will say the same 
thing about their mothers-in-law. 
My wife believed in me so much 
that when everyone else was 
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: of the mass-production techniques that 
within economic reach of the average man. 


doubting my early experiments, 
I called her “the believer.” The 
women in the heme do not get 
half the credit that is dv them 
The man stands out in front. His 
success is talked about. He get 
the fame, but the woman who 
stood by him in the difficult time 
deserves a lot of credit for his suc 
cess. 

Another look under the human 
hood I g 
few schoolteache! 
much formal education—only two 
years in grammar school 


tt through watching my 


I didn’t have 


I remember one teacher named 
Kellogg. He saw that I was more 
interested in tinkering with 
watches than I was interested in 
books, so he encouraged me to 
tinkering. In 
modern schools the child is given 


continue with my 


similar freedom, more or less, to 
do the thing that interests him 
most, with some guidance and di 
cipline along the way. My teacher 
was far ahead of his time 
Another teacher taught me to 
think, not with a lead pencil, but 
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IT’S HIS 83d birthday. Mrs. Ford joins her 
husband at a celebration held in his honor 
at Dearborn, Michigan, on July 30, 1946. 


with my head. He said to me: 
“Henry, why don’t you learn to do 
things in your head? Learn to 
count up numbers mentally!” I 
had never heard of “mental arith- 
metic,” but that lesson has been 
of great value to me all my life. I 
have learned to think with my 
head. I do not have to use a pencil 
to add figures. I have always been 
grateful to that teacher. His name 
was F. R. Ward. 

All my teachers in grammar 
school used to read the Bible each 
morning as a sort of devotional 
exercise. Then they had us recite 
in unison the Lord’s Prayer. Ideas 
of honor, integrity, and fair play 
were inseparable from that Bible 
reading. That is why each morn- 
ing at Greenfield Village we have 
chapel services. , The children sing 
the old hymns, recite the Lord’s 
Prayer, and read those simple stor- 
ies from McGuffey’s Eclectic Read- 
ers which had more influence on 
my life, and on a whole genera- 
tion of other Americans, than any 
other type of literature ever writ- 
ten. Attending the morning chapel 
services at Greenfield Village, | 
have had the chance to study life 
in the impressionable years. 

If you want to keep up with the 
times, learn from the children and 
from youth. They are the last 
production of destiny—and the 
best. In days of unhappiness and 
uncertainty, such as these days 
certainly are, it is a good thing for 
a man to keep close to the chil- 
dren and to young people. They 
give us older ones hope and faith 
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and courage. They have faith. 
They are the dawn; and through 
them you catch its gleams. I’d 
rather take the advice of a child 
than that of nine-tenths of the 
grownups in this world. 

Life has taught me that adults, 
like children, want to be doing 
omething. Men wear out when 
idle, just as machines do. Idleness 
will run down a battery and fi- 
nally ruin it 
in a storeroom quicker than when 


Tires will depreciate 


in use. Lay your car up for a few 
months and it will be worse off 
than if you had run it constantly. 
That same thing happens to a 


Every man is happier 
when he is working his full hours 
and when he feels he is earning 
his pay. Anyone who tells you 
that men prefer the dog’s life of 
loafing to the real life of going 
after something and getting it 
done does not know men. 

[ believe in the kind of charity 
that helps a man to help himself. 
Give him a decent job with a liv- 
ing wage and he won’t need char- 
ity. You give a man something 
and you hurt him. You give a 
man a job and you make more of 
a man of him. If you want to 
make a man your enemy, hand 
him something for nothing. 

Early in my industrial life I 
discovered that handicapped men 
and women were more eager than 
most normal people to do their 
full share of work and to become 
self-supporting and independent. 
They are sensitive to their varied 
handicaps, such as blindness, loss 
of legs and arms, and illnesses, so 
they give everything to one who 
gives them a chance. 

Take a blind man who can sit 
at a bench, with two boxes in 
front of him. He can screw bolts 
into nuts so they fit perfectly. 
That blind man can do that work 
even better than a seeing man 
who thinks such work is child’s 
work and gets impatient. Not so 
the blind man. He does it with 
pride in workmanship. 

We have thousands of jobs for 
legless and armless men and 
women. We even carry work to 
invalids who are shut-ins in homes 
or hospitals. They put an oilcloth 
on their beds or laps and do cer- 
tain definite things essential to 
our production and they do them 
well. We have found that it pays 
to offer that type of work to han- 


workman 





dicapped men and women—and 
at the wages we would pay able- 
bodied people. As full production 
gets underway, we feel we can 
give all handicapped veterans pri- 
orities in this type of work. 

A man owns only what is given 
him in his personality and what 
he has created and earned by hi 
labor—that and nothing else. If a 
man has character, he owns that 
and nobody else can claim a share 
in it, and no man can steal it from 
him. If he owns self-respect, and 
the respect of his neighbors, they 


are his—absolutely his. If he has 





the gift of foresight; if he has the 
faculty of insight; if he has the 
power to plan, and manage, and 
execute; if he has the qualities of 
leadership—these are all his own. 
They are his in a personal sense. 

As I study human nature, I 
have come to the conclusion that 
personality is the most sacred 
thing in life. We are beginning 
to see that you can’t build any- 
thing permanent on hate. The 
world is learning tolerance as 
never before. I believe the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is perfectly 
practicable. It will fit in personal 
relationships, in family matters, 
in national problems, and in inter- 
national affairs. If we would only 
have sense enough to adopt the 
Sermon on the Mount as the Con- 
stitution of the United Nations, 
we would solve all our problems 
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of human, racial, and national af- 
fail Give the Sermon on the 
Mount a chance and it will work. 
That much I have learned in a 
long life by studying what is un- 
der the human hood. 

In World War I days, President 
Woodrow Wilson and I took, with 
Evangelist Wilbur Chapman, a 
pledge to read a chapter in the 
Bible eve ry day. I have kept my 
pledge. I have a Bible in every 
room in my house, including the 
yom, and I can pick up a 
Bible any place and read it. Mrs. 
Wilson once told me that Mr. Wil- 


“ 


son had also kept his pledge up 


until the illness that caused his 


[ was brought up in the church 
and I like to hear ministers’ ser- 
mons, no matter who they are. I 
used to go to church regularly 
vhen we lived in Detroit, but it 
that when I went, people 
crowded around me. It was em- 
barrassing to me and to the 
church. So I stay at home and 
listen to sermons on the radio. 
However, when I go on an auto- 
mobile trip, and on Sunday morn- 
ing I am passing a small country 
or village church, I like to slip in 
and hear a sermon. It always 
does me good. 

As a boy, I was the family, 
farm, and neighborhood tinkerer. 
When our neighbors had anything 
wrong with their watches, they 
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brought them to me. I fixed them. 
I liked doing that, for it gave me 
a chance to fool with machinery. 
Even that far back I got the feel- 
ing that there was order in the 
universe just as there had to be 
order in the works of a watch. 
Later, when I got to building auto- 
mobiles, I felt the same way as I 
watched the orderly process that 
had to be gone through: from the 
idea, through the blueprints, the 
manufacture, and the creation of 
any and all machinery. Machinery 
has to be designed to run smooth- 
ly to the millionth of an inch. 
Precision instruments of 
such delicacy that they 
measure in the billionths 
of an inch are necessary, 
and that does not come by 
chance. 

So looking under the 
hood of a car has taught 
me that there is order in 
the universe and that it 
not only has Intelligence 
behind its creation, but 
Intelligence and Law be- 
hind its smooth running. 


cme 


To me, this is like electricity. I 
do not understand it, but I am 
greatly interested in it and I know 
that it exists. I want to know all 
I can about it. I see its results in 
electric lights. I see it turn the 
wheels of commerce. I know it 
lights dark places, warms and 
makes the world better. I se 
electricity’s results, even though 
I do not understand what it is. 

That is the way I feel about reli 
gion and that is why I have com: 
to believe, with Thomas Carlyle, 
that the chief thing about a hu 
man being is his religion. As one 
gets older and in the sunset yeai 
of life, he thinks of these thing: 
in his leisure hours. 

As I look back, I seem to have 
the feeling that men are good at 
heart. They want to do the right 
thing if they can be made to see 
it. I’m an optimist about human 
nature. I always have been. | 
believe in the good sense and the 
goodwill of humanity on the 
whole. And I believe that as there 
is order in the universe, so is there 
Intelligence in control of it. 


IN HIS two youth camps—Willow Run, near Ypsilanti, and Legion, at Dearborn, 
Mich.—-Henry Ford is teaching unemployed boys how to direct their own lives and 
get started in industry. Here he is seen discussing crops, work, and life with 
two of his farmer-partners. The picture below shows a much younger Mr. Ford 
in his first car (1896) with the late John Burroughs, his author-naturalist friend. 
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Yes! == Says 


Lt. Col. J. L. Dansereau 


Civil Engineer; Member, Canadian 
Board of Engineers Investigating 
Proposed Champlain-Hudson Cutoff 








HE PROPOSED St. Lawrence Seaway has a tre- 

mendous bearing on the economic and commer- 

cial future of the United States and Canada— 
their trade relations with each other and with coun- 
tries of the world. 

As projected, it would be the greatest inland car- 
rier of world commerce. Covering more than 2,000 
miles uf navigable water, it penetrates the industrial 
heart of the two countries. 

It would open the Great Lakes to the fleets of the 
worid, tapping an area with half the population and 
the bulk of the industries of both countries 

It would, moreover, generate much electrical 
energy, decisively influencing their economic expan- 
sion. 

The entire project has been studied by the best 
engineers and economists of both countries. Their 
findings can be summarized as follows: 

1. The affected Great Lakes area has a population 
of 60 million and contains the richest and largest 
industries of the United States and Canada. 
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2. Construction of the Sault Ste. Marie locks and 
the Welland Canal and the deepening of the St. 
Mary and Detroit Rivers created a channel which is 
approximately 25 feet deep through the Great Lakes 
system. 

3. Boats up to 13,000-ton capacity and 22-foot 
draught can navigate the 1,162 miles from Duluth to 
the foot of Lake Ontario. They can go on to Ogdens- 
burg, New York, and Prescott, Ontario, through a 
27-foot-deep, 450-foot-wide channel in the St. Law- 
rence made possible by improvements in its natural 
course. 

4. From Ogdensburg and Prescott, navigation to 
Montreal is possible through a series of lakes and 
canals, but the minimum depth is 14 feet. 

5. Plans call for a 27-foot channel from the Great 
Lakes to Montreal. 

6. Of the total of 1,210 seaway miles between Fort 
William, Ontario, and Montreal, 698 would be in 
U. S. waters, 449 in Canadian waters, and 63 on the 
actual boundary 

7. Freight can be shipped 1,000 miles from one 
end of the Great Lakes to the other for 7/10 of a cent 
a ton-mile. The rate is 2.03 cents a ton-mile in exist- 
ing canals, 7 cents a ton-mile by rail. Through the 
proposed canalization, the same products could be 
shipped at the oceanic rate of one cent a ton-mile. 
Estimates based on freight charges of ten years 
ago proved that Great Lakes shippers could save 
80 millions of dollars [Continued on page 49] 
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No! =— Says 


Chester C. Thompson 


President, The American Waterways 
Operators, Inc., Washington, D. C. 





ible for several reasons—economical, practical, 

and other. It is economically unsound and thus 
not in the public interest, at least not the public 
interest of the people—the taxpayers—of the United 
tates 


Tis PROPOSED St. Lawrence Seaway is not feas- 


This highly controversial project has long been 
rongly advocated by prominent citizens of the 
United States both in and out of official circles, in- 
cluding Presidents. It has been before the Congress, 
and thus before the American public, for many 
yeal Despite the prestige and influence, political 
and otherwise, of its proponents, the project is sti!l, 
after all these years, in the planning stage and 1 

mains just another un.uthorized construction aia 


ot 


[here must be a reason or‘reasons for the failure 
of this much debated, much discussed project to 
obtain official approval and the “go ahead” signal. 
In fact, there are many. Fundamentally the St. 
Lawrence project is a power project; it started out 
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as such and still is basically a scheme to develop 
additional hydroelectric power in the Northeastern 
States of the United States, and for use in Eastern 
Canada. 

It is definitely not a navigation project. The pres- 
ent navigation aspects of it, or at least those claimed 
by supporters of the St. Lawrence Seaway project, 
were and are an afterconsideration. These aspects 
were added to give the original project political and 
economic strength to attract support to the under- 
lying and prime purpose of the project—the pro- 
duction of hydroelectric energy. 

As one identified with domestic commercial navi- 
gation, I do not consider myself competent or quali 
fied to discuss the feasibility or the necessity of 
spending several hundred millions of dollars of 
United States taxpayers’ money for the production 
of electric power. However, I have been informed, 
and official documents clearly indicate, that addi- 
tional electric power is not especially needed or re 
quired for the orderly and the reasonably expected 
development of the territory, either in the United 
States or in Canada, that might be served by these 
proposed new energy-producing facilities. 

As to navigation, the proposed project holds no 
prospects, actual or potential, that will prove help- 
ful to the United States or its industrial, commer- 
cial, or distribution interests. With the exception 
of agriculture, industry, commerce, and distribu- 
tion just about include [Continued on page 51] 
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Pertinent Comment by Rotary International's ‘Observers’ 
At the General Assembly of the United Nations 


Three capable men represented 
Rotary International as accredited 
“observers” at the General Assem- 
bly sessions (starting October 23, 
1946) at Flushing Meadow, New 
York. They are Sir Stanley Spur- 
ling, Hamilton, Bermuda, Chair- 
man of the Aims and Objects Com- 
mittee; Howard S. Le Roy, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chairman of the 
Committee on International Af- 
fairs; and Donald A. Adams, New 
Haven, Connecticut, a Past Presi- 
dent. (The sketch above, by 
Jeanne Gerhardt and John Hurt, 
shows, left to right: Le Roy, Spur- 
ling, Adams.) In the synthetic 
roundtable which follows, they 
present their views on the United 
Nations, as of the closing days of 
the Assembly sessions—Ebs. 


SPURLING: Let’s start with ma- 
jor impressions. Don, what will 
you remember longest? 

Apams: The difficulty of getting 
in. Though armed with a letter 
authorizing an admission card, | 
was stopped by an iron curtain of 
Marines and policemen, and then 
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I was shunted from gate to gate. 

Le Roy: Security provisions at 
a meeting of this sort are very im- 
portant— 

ADAMS: Yes, and that is proper. 
But what bothered—even irked 
me a bit was that although I was 
given a ticket for a reserved seat, 
no attention was paid to it and I 
was jammed in with school chil- 
dren there to see the show. 

SPURLING: A good seat? 

ApaAMs: No, under a balcony on 
the level of the main floor. I had 
to rise if | wanted to see more 
than backs of heads. It seems to 
me that accredited observers—for 
Rotary or any organization— 
might have been placed in the 
elevated seats on either side— 
which I was told were reserved 
for members of delegates’ fam- 
ilies, but weren’t 25 percent filled 

Le Roy: Your point is well ta- 
ken, Don. But staging an affair 
like this is a tremendous job of 
organization. No doubt kinks will 
be unkinked as U. N. gains ex- 
perience. Surely every helpful 
facility should be extended to ob- 





servers representing organiza- 
tions that can make friends for 
the U. N. and influence people. 

SPURLING: Howard, what is your 
dominant impression? 

Le Roy: Many—but if you hold 
me to one, I’d say it is the changed 
attitude of delegates. At the Paris 
Peace Conference, there were 
harsh words and strife. News re- 
ports almost followed the jargon 
of prize fights—‘In this corner 
Battling Byrnes; over there, Maul- 
ing Molotov.” But at Flushing 
Meadow I notice an effort to 
create a more friendly, a more 
conciliatory atmosphere. 

ApaMs: Could it have been 
staged to influence American pub- 
lic opinion? 

Le Roy: In part, perhaps, but 
that doesn’t explain all of it. 
Rather I think that delegates had 
come to realize that if last year’s 
trend continued, the nations 
would again reach a tragic im- 
passe—and soon. Now they are 
willing to give a bit, as well as to 
take. 

SPURLING: I agree with you, of 
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course—but cite an example 

Le Roy: Well, Russia’s about- 
face on the question of discussing 
the veto question. She had op- 
posed vehemently any suggestion 
that it be discussed in Assembly 
plenary sessions, then here at 
Flushing Meadow she rather 
gracefully, it seemed to me, ac- 
ceded to pressure. 

SpuRLING: Let’s discuss that 
veto problem for a moment, for 
my dominant impression of the 
sessions is associated with it. The 
veto really concerns the Security 
Council, not the General Assem- 
bly 

ApaMs: First, let’s go _ back, 
S.S., and orient those two bodies 
with the others—so we’ll have the 
full picture. 

SpurLING: Good! The San Fran- 
cisco Charter calls for six “prin- 
cipal organs,” which it is impor- 
tant for all who would follow U. 
N. news to know. First is the 
General Assembly—the “town 
meeting of the world’”—which we 
have been attending. All member 
nations are represented in it. Sec- 
ond is the Security Council—and 
we'll come back to that in a 
minute. Third is the Economic 
and Social Council, which had 
numerous specialized agencies in- 
cluding ILO—the International 
Labor Organization—and UNES- 
CO—the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. The other three prin- 
cipal organs are the Trusteeship 
Council, the International Court 
of Justice, and the Secretariat. 

ADAMS: Wouldn’t you say the 
Security Council is the strong 
right arm of the U. N. body? 

SPURLING: Exactly—and only to 
be used after peaceful methods 
for reconciling disputes have 
failed. There are 11 members. 
Five are permanent members and 
they are the “Big Five’—the U. 
S., Russia, Britain, China, and 
France. Any seven of the 11 
members can rule on “procedural” 
matters, but the five permanent 
members -~d two other members 
must agree on other questions. 

ApAMs: Such as amendments to 
the Charter and the application of 
force. 

SPURLING: Precisely. If one of 
the Big Five votes a “no” on such 
questions, or abstains from voting, 
that is what is called a veto. 

Le Roy: I remember that Aus- 
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FELLOWSHIP among well-known figures at the U. N. General Assembly ses- 5 
sions. Left to right: Warren R. Austin, Tom Connally, and Arthur H. Vanden- y 
berg, all of the U.S.A.; V. M. Molotov, of the Soviet Union; the latter's interpreter. 


Rotary Footnote on the Assembly 


HEREVER representative citizens of many nations gather, there 
quite likely you will find Rotarians. It was so at the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945, where 49 delegates and advisors had Ro- 

tary affiliations. Here is a list—possibly not complete—of Rotarians 
representing their countries at the General Assembly, scheduled to 
adjourn in mid-December. 


Country 
Colombia 


Dominican Republic 


El Salvador 


Guatemala 


Honduras 


India 


Mexico 


The Philippines 


Syria 


Union of South 
Africa 


United States 
of America 


Name and Position 
Jorge Soto Del Corral, delegate; 
former Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs 


Jesus Maria Troncoso, delegate; 
governor, Reserve Bank 


José Antonio Quiros, chairman 
of delegation; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs 


Eugenio Silva Pena, chairman of 
delegation; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 


Jorge Fidel Duron, alternate del- 
egate 


Sir Maharaj Singh, delegate 

V. K. Krishna Menon, alternate 
delegate 

P. N. Sapru, alternate delegate 
Gopal Sarup Pathak, advisor to 
delegation 


Rafael de la Colina, delegate; 
Minister Counsellor of Mexico in 
Washington 


General Carlos P. Romulo, chair- 
man of delegation; Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary; permanent delegate to 
United Nations; Representative 
on the Far Eastern Commission 


Fares Bey e! Khouri, chairman of 
delegation; President of Syrian 
Parliament 


D. D. Forsyth, Secretary to Prime 
Minister; Secretary for External 
Affairs 


Warren R. Austin, chairman of 
delegation 

Tom Connally, delegate; United 
States Senator 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, delegate; 
United States Senator 


Rotary Membership 
Active, Bogoté; Past 
District Governor and 
former RI Committee- 
man 


Active, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo 


Active, San Miguel 


Active, Guatemala 


City 


Active, Tegucigalpa; 
Past District Governor 
and former RI Com- 
mitteeman 


Active, Lucknow 
Active, Cochin 


Active, Allahabad 
Active, Allahabad 


Rca Se 


Active, Washington, 
Db. C. 


Active, Manila; Past 
Vice-President, Direc- 
tor, and RI Commit- 
teeman; currently a 
member of RI Inter- 
national Affairs Com- 
mittee 


Honorary (former ac- : 
tive), Damascus 

Active, Pretoria 

Active, Burlington, 
Vermont 

Honorary, Marlin, 
Texas 

Honorary (former ac- 


tive), Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
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tralia’s dynamic leader, Herbert 
Vere Evatt, bitterly opposed the 
veto provision at the San Francis- 
co Conference. In his article, Smal/ 
States and the Charter, in the 
September, 1945, issue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN, he said that the veto pro- 
vision would have been abolished 
had it not been for “the plain in- 
timation of the Great Powers that 
the Charter would not be signed if 
the amendment carried.”’ 

Apams: A lot of people still feel 
as Evatt did. They think it un- 
democratic that any one nation— 
even a big one—can block the will 
of the majority. 

SPURLING: We can have a little 
argument right here on that! 

Le Roy: You're from Bermuda 
and have been close to statesmen 
of the British Dominions. Why 
do they favor the veto? 


as Because it is the 
great protection against war, not 
a provocative factor unless mis- 
used or overused. 

Le Roy: Couldn’t you say that 
although the veto can block cer- 
tain nations from doing what they 
want to do, it emphasizes the posi- 
tive approach by stressing the im- 
portance of unanimity of action 
among the big nations? 

SPURLING: Why shouldn’t these 
big powers be the ones to decide 
whether or not there shall be war’? 
They are the ones that must do 
the fighting. We should face up 
to the fact that no large nation— 
be it Russia, say, or the United 
States or Britain—would be will- 
ing to throw its material resources 
and the flower of its youth into a 
war gamble that had been set up 
against its will. We live in a real 
world. We must be practical. 

Le Roy: That puts it well. You 
might call the veto nrovision a 
compromise between the theo- 
retically desirable and the practic- 
ally possible. 

ApaMs: The position of the U.S. 
delegation is that the veto 
measure should be supported— 
but very sparingly used. That 
seems to me a sound stand to take. 

Le Roy: Even though doubt- 
less the small nations will clamor 
for its repeal. 

SPURLING: Mistakenly, | think. 
They should be heard on ques- 
tions of concern to them, and pro- 
vision has been made for that not 
only by limited representation— 
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six members—on the Security 
Council, but here in the Assembly, 
where each one has a vote. 

Le Roy: In other words, you 
think that responsibility should 
be matched by authority, that the 
smaller nations should not have 
the decisive say-so when it comes 
to war-making decisions. 

SPURLING: Not unless and until 
they are prepared to pay as big a 
price as the larger nations they 
would drag into the conflict. 
When they can do that, they are 
no longer small nations. 

Le Roy: We've heard much 
here about disarmament since 


Molotov’s declaration in favor of 


it. I suppose we could agree that 
it is desirable—sometime. 

ApAMs: Yes, and the sooner 
the better! The atomic bomb 
gives urgency to this question. 
However, I don’t see how we can 
have disarmament — partial or 
complete—until the nations agree 
to let some supernational body set 
up by U. N. make inspections to 
see that the pact is kept. It is un- 
fortunate Russia started out op- 
posing the suggestion for inspec- 
tion of atomic-bomb  develop- 
ments, 

SPURLING: Do you think it in- 
consistent that Russia favors dis- 


armament and opposed inspec- 
tion? 
ApAMs: It would seem so. But 


could it be that Russia’s advocacy 
of disarmament is a diplomatic bid 
for moral leadership by advocat- 
ing the theoretically desirable but 
practically impossible? 

Le Roy: That is the way it 
worked out, to some degree, in 
1927 when Litvinoff proposed dis- 
armament at Geneva before the 
League of Nations. I suppose you 
could also point to what happened 
at San Francisco last year. You 
remember that Russia forced the 
democracy-Nazi issue by advocat- 
ing U. N. membership for Poland, 
first to fall before Hitler, and op- 
posing it for Argentina, quoting 
Secretary Hull to prove Argen- 
tina’s predilection for Nazi ways. 
Russia's Maneuver was reported 
to have caused many people to 
look to her as the great champion 
of anti-Nazism. 

SPURLING: Maybe there was 
something of that sort involved in 
Molotov’s speech on disarmament, 
but remember that the Soviet 
Union's welfare no less than our 


own countries’ is contingent upon 
a long period of peaceful develop- 
ment. 

Le Roy: Naturally, the Rus- 
sian Government is determined to 
remain communistic. The great 
question this poses is, as Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, of the New 
York Times, puts it, whether Rus- 
sia can codperate with the demo- 
cratic nations without weakening 
the controls on which her inter- 
nal power depends. 

ADAMS: Speaking of democ- 
racy, had you thought that Rus- 
sia might regard the General As- 
sembly sessions we've been at- 
tending as not very democratic? 
Voting here is not on the basis of 
population nor of wealth nor of 
geography. The United States, 
for example, has 140 million souls, 
but casts one vote just as does 
Panama with its 635,000 popula- 
tion. Howard, you are a lawyer. 
What would you say to that? 

Le Roy: Simply that the U.N. 
is set up with sovereign political 
units holding membership. That 
question of representation is an 
old one and a tough one. You'll 
remember how we get around it 
in the United States Congress. 
The Senate draws two members 
from each State irrespective of 
geographical size or population. 
Membership in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is proportional to 
population. The United Nations 
also strikes a compromise with the 
Security Council, giving extra 
weight—through the veto—to the 
five Great Powers. But the Gen- 
eral Assembly gives a vote and 
just one vote to each “peace lov- 
ing” sovereign State. 


SR euRLING: Which, to quote 
you, Howard, strikes a balance be- 
tween the theoretically desirable 
and the practically possible. 

ADAMS: Small nations can pro- 
mote tolerance and can exert a 
powerful check on ambition and 
arrogance of power-heavy big 
States. The United Nations 
would do well to see that they 
survive and thrive by breaking 
down barriers to trade. I am for 
eventual free trade. 

Le Roy: Perhaps the United Na- 
tions should do something about 
the imperial preference scheme 
now. 

SPURLINGS: Which preference 
scheme [Continued on page 59] 
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OW, more than ever before, the peoples of 
the world must learn to live together in 
peace and prosperity. The urgency of 


the problem is reflected in plans for Rotary’s 
38th Annual Convention, which revolve about 
the theme “Living Together in Friendship 
and Understanding.” 

It is my firm conviction that men of good- 
will, however divergent their political or re- 


ligious beliefs, find that their suspicions 
vanish and their misunderstandings fade 
when they meet together in mutually friend- 
ly association. Representatives from most of 
the 75 countries or regions in which there are 
Rotary Clubs will assemble under such cir- 
cumstances at San Francisco in June. This 
intermingling of business and professional 
leaders from the four corners of the earth 
will be of positive value in furthering the 
Rotary program throughout the world dur- 
ing the months and years to come. 

An outstanding program is being planned, 
with prominent speakers, numerous discus- 
sion assemblies, and special features. In order 
that those who attend may spend their time 
most enjoyably, San Francisco Rotarians are 
planning a hospitality program which they 
expect will overshadow even the most mem- 
orable ones at the 1915 and 1938 Conventions, 
which they also entertained so ably. 

The attractions of San Francisco and its 
environs are world renowned. Even the 
veteran traveller rarely fails to be thrilled 
by the panorama which greets him as he ap- 
proaches the city by ferry or over one of its 
famous bridges. A beautifully modern city, 
it nevertheless possesses much of the charm 
of the Old World. Its cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere, with numerous foreign settlements, 
makes the visitor from abroad feel at home. 
Its many fine restaurants, hotels, and cultural 
facilities are an additional inducement. Even 
the climate is friendly: moderately warm days 
and cool nights can be expected. 


Gabriel Moulin 


For the Rotarian who wants to combine his 
Convention trip with a vacation, there are un- 
limited opportunities in the Western parts of 
the United States and Canada. The spectac- 
ular grandeur of the mountain ranges vie 
with many seashore attractions. There are 
hospitable cities and remote rural retreats. 
The giant redwood trees are of perennial in- 
terest. Good highways tempt the motorist, 
and superior rail and air service is available. 

It is therefore my pleasure, as well as my 
duty, to issue this the Official Call for the 38th 
Annual Convention of Rotary International, 
to be held June 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1947, in 
San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 

According to its membership, each Rotary 
Club is entitled to one or more official voting 
delegates. As a Rotarian is expected to at- 
tend Club meetings, so Clubs are expected to 
be represented at the Annual Convention. 
Article VI of the By-Laws of Rotary Interna- 
tional gives full information as to the rights 
and responsibilities of a Club with reference 
to the Annual Convention, and Article VIII 
gives information about hotel arrangements. 

I urge Rotarians everywhere to make an 
effort to attend the San Francisco Convention. 
It promises to reward them richly and to 
benefit the organization as a whole when they 
return to their Clubs and reflect the enthusi- 
asm and vitality of Rotary as demonstrated 
at the Convention. Above all, those who at- 
tend will be stimulated by their firsthand 
experiences in “Living Together in Friend- 
ship and Understanding” with their fellow 
Rotarians from around the globe. 


, 
RicHarp C, HEDKE 
President, Rotary International 
IssuED THIS First DAY 


or JANUARY, 1947, A.D., 
aT CuHIcaco, ILitnots, U.S.A, 






























cago and left 


, later he was 


HITHIEER RUSSIA? Everybody is asking that. To 
get the answer I went not to the diplomats, already 
gray, but to the young people of Russia themselves. 

They are Russia—tomorrow. 
Consider, first, that Russia has some 180 million people. 
It’s the fastest-growing big nation on earth, and the 
Government is offering awards for large familie Mothers 


of five get the Medal of Motherhood, Second Class; those 
with ten, the Mother Heroine Medal plus $280 cash and $20 
a month for five years—which is a lot of money where the 
average factory wage is $360 a year and $27 a month 
paid in building trades! 





The Rising Generation 


JOHN STROHM is the young jour- % 
nalist who quit his job as managing 
editor of the Prairie Farmer in Chi- 


children behind to 
common folk of Europe are thinking. 


touring Russia unat- 
tended save by an 
plied by the United States embassy. 





IN RUSSIA 


By John Strohm 






His uncensored stories 
and exclusive pictures 
are the journalistic sen- 
sation of the year. He 


Studied Russian youth— 
and presents an ezclu- 


wife and three 
learn what the 


In Berlin he wearied of waiting for a sive _ picture-story of 
Soviet visa, so gambled a telegram to 
Joseph Stalin—and won! A few days 


Strohm what he saw. It’s part of 


a series: last month, Dr. G. W. Diem- 
er’s story of Japanese children: in 
February, a firsthand account of Ger- 
man youth in postwar days.—Ebs. 


interpreter sup- 


This governmental interest in children, which starts at 
the cradle, follows them wherever they live in the 16 
republics that make up the U.S.S.R. Consider the col 
lective farms in the back country, poorly served by road 
that are sloughs of mud when wet. The land is owned by 
the Government; the farm gives food as rent. Here’s a 
typical collective-farm home. The barefooted woman draw 
ing water from the well may earn five bushels of grain 
a ton of potatoes, and $4.50 cash for a year’s work. Of all 
farm work in Russia last year, 80 percent was done by 
women. Who looks after the children when the women 
are in the fields from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M.? 


Photos: John Strohr 
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S one of the answers—a collective-farm nursery, 
counterpart in factories and, in fact, is a 
re complete system in cities than it is in the rural 
rseries care for children under 7 years of age 
hey start to school. Meanwhile governmental or- 
rst is the Red October Group 
corresponds to Cub Scouts elsewhere—for those up 
next, the Pioneer Clubs—the counterpart of Boy 
1 Girl Scouts—for ages 8 to 14; then the Kom 
or Young Communists, for the 14 to 25 group. These 
tions give an outlet for young energies, with varied 
ill under the direction of the 


ke over. Fi 


ppeal to yout 


ent, oI course. 


THIS SALUTE of the Pioneers, given with the open hand, 
the fingers held closely together, signifies the unity of the 
working classes of the five continents of the world. The 
leader says, “For the struggle of Lenin and Stalin, be 
ready,” and the Pioneers, in their blue and white uniforms, 
with red neckties, salute and respond, “Always ready.” 
Youngsters respond to such ritualism with enthusiasm, of 
course. Leaders of Pioneers are their own graduates, who 
have become Komsomols or Young Communists and work 
toward full party membership. 









HERE’S a Pioneer Group—making dolls. The children 
model the clay heads, then paint them, make the bodies 
and clothes. I admired one 10-year-old’s doll, and she gave 
it to me “for your little girl in America,” and it’s the nicest 
doll my Karen has ever had! Boys and girls in the better 
Pioneer Clubs spend at least six weeks in camp each 
Summer. Those in the country, of course, do not have all 
the advantages of those in cities, but an effort is being 
made to extend Pioneer Clubs throughout the vast country. 
Is communism taught to these children? Everywhere you 
see pictures of Lenin, Stalin, and Molotov, which helps to 
instill respect for Soviet heroe Another answer to that 
question is in the next picture 








THESE Komsomol or Young Communist girls are parading 
past a banner that reads, “Thanks to Comrade Stalin for 
our happy youth.” They’re as proud of becoming leaders 
of the Pioneers as an American youngster is when he is 
promoted to an assistant Scoutmastership or junior leader- 
ship of a 4-H Club. Komsomols offer outlets for almost 
every interest of youth, from esthetic dancing and dramat- 
ics to athletics—and, above all, comradeship. . . . Now for 
some of the jobs—on the next page—that are keeping 
young people in Russia busy in these postwar days. 
































ON THE FARMS they work—and there’s need for their 
help if Russians are not to starve. Mechanization had a 
good start on Russian farms before the war, especially in 
the Ukraine. But last year two-thirds of the crops were 
harvested by the hand sickle and the wooden rake. The 
war set back Russia’s mechanization at least a decade. But 
the people had a taste of the better life before Hitler's 
armies knifed their way deep into the Soviet Union. That’s 
doubtless why the Russians fought like a tiger at bay in 
the streets, in the houses, and room to room in Stalingrad, 
and turned the invader back. 
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SCHOOLING? Russia doesn’t forget that. Children start 
at 7; every country youngster is supposed to get at least 
four years. In the cities it’s seven. At 14, children start in 
four-year secondary schools. The sexes are separated. Only 
those who pass stiff competitive examinations, like the girl 
above, can enter universities. Usually they get awards- 
for example, 600 rubles in the name of Lenin, or a lesser 
amount in the name of some less famed Soviet hero, which 
at least assures room and board. Science is widely taught, 
for the Russians greatly admire scientific and mechanical 
achievements. Colleges have no football teams, but 





THIS IS STALINGRAD, but it might be any one of dozens 
of Russia’s razed cities with acre after acre of rubble. 
dotted here and there with potato patches and dugout 
homes. Lacking bulldozers and cranes, the young people 
and the old painfully cart away the rubbish, then rebuild, 
stone by stone. Wherever I went I found a pretty good 
understanding of the help U. S. gave Russia in the wai 
You can’t disguise a Studebaker truck. The girl at the 
right, above, somewhat wistfully said, “Why don’t you 
take me to America instead of taking my picture?” She 
wanted to see the country she had heard so much about. 





SPORT CLUBS you'll find everywhere, especially in fac- 
tory towns. They encourage gymnastics, with an annual 
all-Union meet in Moscow, pictured above. Many trade 
unions have athletic programs. Soccer and field events 
are popular. The Government gives bonuses to teams that 
represent Russia in matches with other countries. 
Churches are open in Russia, and every service I attended 
brought crowds that overflowed into streets. Few young 
people were there. The Government’s youth programs evV!- 
dently absorb their energies and give vent to their en- 
thusiasms, so there is little interest among them in religion. 














fi. ONE end of an old factory 
building on the outskirts of Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, the whine of band 
saws and the bang of hammers 
ruffie the rural calm these days. 
There Les Cleveland, 50-year-old 
handy man who never before 
owned a business, is turning scrap 
lumber into hobbyhorses, clothes- 
drying racks, and wall plaques. 

Les Cleveland’s little enterprise, 
the Albert Lea Wood Products 
Company, is one answer to the 
town’s postwar employment prob- 
lem. Born in July, 1945, the com- 
pany was one of the babies of 
Jobs, Inc.—a community-owned 
business formed to find jobs for 
the town’s returning veterans and 
others. 

Back in 1943, Albert Lea made 
a county-wide survey to find how 
many jobs the town would need 
after the war, and then to find 
the best ways to provide them. 
The study showed that this agri- 
cultural community should be a 
good location for some new farm- 
related businesses and that wood- 
working shops like Cleveland’s 
could probably succeed because 
large amounts of scrap lumber 
are available from two larger fac- 
tories in the city. 

That some new employers 
would be necessary, too, was evi- 
dent from the survey. It was 
found that there would be 593 
potentially unemployed workers 
after the war. Confronted with 
this problem, the planners incor- 
porated a $100,000 business—Jobs, 
Inc.—to help make jobs. On the 
board of directors are two Rotari- 
ans: Edward L. Hayek and Albert 
M. Skinner, with three others— 
L. H. Gordon, Peter Knudson, and 
J. F. D. Meighen—on the advisory 
committee. Other Rotarians serve 
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on various Jobs committees. This 
business, headed by enterprising 
C. E. Myers, who also directed the 
planning survey, made the Albert 
Lea Wood Products Company one 
of its first projects. 

Now it appears that the origin- 
ally estimated figure of 593 un- 
employed has been more than 
wiped out. In fact, Albert Lea 
has at least 2,000 more jobs avail- 
able now than the survey showed 
it would have. Even with most 
of the county’s 3,000 veterans 
back, some firms are still adver- 
tising for help. 

A combination trade and indus- 
trial center of 14,000, Albert Lea 
made nation-wide headlines some 
three years ago when the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Committee for 
Economic Development chose it 
aS a guinea pig for postwar plan- 
ning on the community level. The 
survey procedure developed there 
served as model for many small 
cities and towns. 

That wasn’t the end of Albert 
Lea’s plan, however. Jobs, Inc., 
was a direct-line offshoot. Since 
then Jobs has been the driving 
force behind the town’s effort to 
step up employment. And a good 
share of the effort has been di- 
rected toward the stimulation of 
new businesses like Cleveland’s. 

Starting alone in a garage build- 
ing, Cleveland, a former industrial 
worker, began making boxes and 
toy snow shovels from lumber he 
could buy or scrap wood that he 
could find at one of Albert Lea’s 
two laminated wood-products fac- 
tories. A market was found, busi- 
ness looked up, and he took on a 
partner, Al Sorenson. 

But expansion was necessary if 
they were to meet orders for 40,- 


s: Church 


000 toy snow shovels before 
Christmas, 1945. Turning to Jobs, 


Inc., they” obtained a loan for 
$1,000 from capital pooled for such 
a purpose by town businessmen 
and hired a couple helpers. 
the firm was growing out of its 
limited space. Again they turned 
to Jobs and Jobs found the place. 
E. J. Pihl, who operates tool-mak- 
ing Enderes, Inc., and works with 
Jobs, offered a large room at the 
end of one of his factory build- 
ings. Came January 10, 1946, and 
Cleveland and Sorenson moved in, 
obtained more machinery, and 
hired four more men to help. 
Then on February 1 a third part- 
ner, Everett Gilbertson, was taken 
into the firm. 


Soon 


Topay. while their products 
move off to department-store 
counters, Les Cleveland and his 
partners are in the process of 
doubling production, which means 
that before long they will be em- 
ploying as many as 30 persons. 

It was a determination to do 
something concrete about opening 
opportunities to veterans that 
brought Jobs, Inc., into being. 
One day back in 1943, Myers, who 
is district manager of the Inter- 
state Power Company in addition 
to being Albert Lea’s chief job 
finder, called in some of the same 
men he had headed as chairman 
of the planning, committee. To- 
gether they organized Jobs, Inc. 
Articles of corporation they filed 
gave as the objectives of Jobs: 

1. Securing and creating jobs 
for returning servicemen and for 
other worthy unemployed. 

2. Encouragement and devel- 
opment of new and existing busi- 
nesses through the pooled assist- 
ance of research, production, and 
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sales ability present among per- 
sons in Albert Lea. 

3. Location of desirable busi- 
nesses and industries in Albert 
Lea. 

4. Formation of a fund of risk 
money to be loaned, if not avail- 
able elsewhere, for the purpose of 
establishing new business or ex- 
panding present business. 

Initially Jobs sold 100 shares 
of common stock—at $100 a share 
—giving it a working capital of 
$10,000. It was with this money 





THE handicapped are not forgotten. This 
blind veteran is becoming a skilled worker 


that directors hoped to aid in the 
development of small businesses 

Having set up their novel o1 
ganization, the incorporators be 
gan looking around to see what 
could be done. One of the first 
ideas to pop up was that of doing 
something with the scrap wood 
accumulated at the Rileo Lami 
nated Products Company in its 
manufacture of wagon tongues 

Mandell Christensen and Al 
Johnson, young partners in a 
basement pattern- making shop, 
knew what that something could 
be. They showed how the wood 
could be used to make toys. AI 
though they had a little capital, 
they needed more. With a loan 
from Jobs, they moved into a 
larger building. With help from 
Jobs experts in production and 
sales methods, this firm—the Al- 
bert Lea Manufacturing Company 
—started operating in the Fall of 
1944. Soon ten persons were on 
the pay roll. 

For all such projects—those in 
which Jobs money has been in- 
vested — representative business- 
men serve as sponsors. Periodi- 
cally they consult with the com- 
pany heads, learn their problems, 
and then either act directly or 
refer the problems to the proper 
committees of Jobs, Inc. Before 
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any project is supported with 
loans from Jobs, Inc., its prospects 
for success are weighed by the 
directors. Should they decide 
favorably, money still is not 
loaned unless funds are unavail- 
able elsewhere. 

William Sykes, who is Jobs 
secretary and executive secretary 
of the Albert Lea Chamber of 
Commerce, is usually the first to 
talk with the hopeful small-enter- 
prisers. Not all the ideas they 
bring in are feasible, of course, he 
says. If after research the direc- 
tors find that the proposed article 
cannot be made profitably, the 
would-be manufacturer is advised 
against attempting its production. 
Three ideas that did make the 
grade —and that are providing 
work for quite a few hands—are 
a basement photography shop, a 
rodent- and insect-exterminating 
outfit, and a small-scale concern 
making cloth flowers. 

Admittedly, Jobs, Inc., hasn't 
had the job to do it anticipated. 
Existing industry and business in 
Albert Lea—which had 684 un- 
filled jobs available at the time of 


V-J Day—have absorbed most of 


the returning servicemen and 
other workers. 

But Jobs goes right ahead stim 
ulating new or expanded busine 
where it can. It also is working 
to attract outside firms to the city 
What it wants most are concerns 
that fit into the town’s economy. 
Munsingwear opened an Albert 
Lea division employing 15 in 1944 
It has since increased its pay roll 
to 135. Two recent additions 
which are demonstrating corre- 
sponding growth are the Albert 
Lea Machine Company, which 
makes deburring machines (50 
workers), and the Continental 
Foundry, which turns out brass 
and aluminum castings (52 work 
ers). The Universal Milking Ma- 
chine Company and DeSoto 
Creameries are other new im- 
ported firms. 

sack during that wartime sur- 
vey, county residents told inter- 
viewers they would spend more 
than 12 million dollars in the first 
two postwar years. What they 
hoped to buy was mainly durable 
goods, of course—autos, refrigera- 
tors, and so on—which are not yet 
on the market in volumé. Jobs 
and Albert Lea merchants are 
looking forward to a further in- 





crease in business—which should 
make still more job openings. 

The employment outlook is 
bright, but Jobs, Inc., is not doz- 
ing in the sun. It is now following 
up ideas that came out of the orig- 
inal survey—ideas about such 
things as a soybean-processing 
plant and a vegetable cannery 
The latter would handle produce 
coming from the rich peat fields 
of near-by Hollandale. Canvass- 
ing county farmers recently, it 
found they would like to have 
available such services as seed 
testing, tree pruning and spray- 
ing, tractor repairing, and exca- 
vating work done by bulldozers 

A few weeks ago Jobs directors 
called county implement dealers 
together and asked what products 
might be manufactured in Albert 
Lea and sold to farmers in the 
area. This was just the first of 
a series of similar meetings to be 
held with representatives of vari- 
ous business interests. 

That the whole program of Jobs, 
Inc., is proving successful can be 
seen in figures. When the plan- 
ning survey was made in 1943, it 
was predicted the city would have 
6,000 postwar jobs available. But 
by the Summer of 1945 the esti- 
mates were already being raised 
There were already nearly 6,000 
people working, 38 percent more 
than in 1940. Employment rose 
to almost 7,000 last Summer. 

Even with success guaranteed 
for some time, Jobs, Inc., has giv- 
en assurance that it hasn't lost 
sight of the long-range employ- 
ment problem. There may come 
a day when men will again go 
begging for jobs—but there won't 
in Albert Lea if C. E. Myers and 
his tireless co-workers have any 
thing to say about it. 





JOBS, Inc., paved the way from front to fac- 
tory. This ‘vet’ has been at work for a yecr. 
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sa News notes gleaned at 
} Yuh 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, lil, U.S. A. 


Happy New Year! 





President. Scheduled to return to the U.S.A. December 11] are President Richard 
C. Hedke and Mrs. Hedke after their flying visit to Rotary Clubs in Portugal, Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, India, Ceylon. President "Dick" was the recipient of the 
Gold Medal of the Order of Lebanese Merit from the Government of Lebanon. Letters 
from Rotary's First Couple report them "treated royally everywhere on our travels." 
If plans carry, you can read all about what they call "a truly wonderful experience" 
in the February issue of THE ROTARIAN—in an article by the President himself. 





Assembly. In the week preceding annual international Conventions, Rotary 
gathers the District Governors-Nominee together for an intensive course in Rotary 
administration and the Rotary program. This gathering is called the International 
Assembly. The International Assembly for 1947 will be held at Sun Valley, Idaho, 
June 1 to 6, inclusive. 


Convention. An attendance of 12,000 persons! That's the minimum figure on 
which all plans for Rotary's 38th Annual Convention in San Francisco, California. 
U.S.A., in June are being based. If attained, that registration would make the 1947 
reunion the largest in Rotary history. Indicative of high early interest in the 
meeting is the fact that Rotary Districts in the United States and Canada have 
already arranged for 135 special trains, and more of these are in prospect. Not 
included in the 13 is the "President's Special" to the Assembly and Convention 
which will transport the Assembly party from Miami, New York, and Chicago to Sun 
Valley and thence to San Francisco. The number of hotel rooms in the Golden Gate 
city already under contract is sufficient, say Convention planners, to assure 
accommodation for all Rotary folk who want to attend. The Convention dates are 
June 8-12, inclusive. 





Meetings. All in Chicago: 


Nominating Committee for President.......... Jan. 17 

Districting Committee...............2.2.000e, Jan. 17-18 
Mawazinie COMMIT UBOs bf io Sec eke Se ec ee woken Jan. 17-18 
International Board of Directors............ Jan. 20-25 


6,000? Rotary needs only a few more Clubs to have a total of 6,000 Clubs. It 
needs only a few thousand more Rotarians to have a total of $00,000 Rotarians. Will 
it reach these fine round numbers by Feb. 23, 1947? There's lively activity afoot 
throughout the Rotary world to see that it does—as a gift to President Hedke, on 
Rotary's 42d anniversary. District Governors, special representatives, Club 
officers—everybody all along the line is at work. At the present rate of growth 
(110 new Clubs in 34 countries between July 1 and Dec. 1) the goal should be 
attained—handily. 


Keeping Up on UN. An index to the interest of Rotarians in the United Nations 
is the demand for Rotary literature about the world organization. From Here On!, 
the 96—page booklet containing the UN Charter plus marginal comments and questions, 
has gone through two editions and three printings and has reached a total distribu— 
tion of about 96,000 copies....In the Minds of Men, new 64—page booklet setting 
forth the Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, and similarly including marginal comments and questions,-is winning 
wide note, particularly as a "pump-primer" for discussion groups, study clubs, and 
classrooms. Copies of both booklets are still available from Rotary International, 
35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill., U.S.A. 






































_ “THEN you head south. Have 
you tourist cards... 


driver's license . . 







. pass- 
. « vaccination certif- 

- auto license... 
- photos?” 
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D:: a few gaps remain in the 
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great All-American Highway 

that will reach from Alaska 
to Argentina and Brazil. Though 
short in miles, those gaps are long 
on obstacles. Eventually, how- 
ever, this road of dreams will be 
done.* 

Imagine for a moment that it 
already is, that every physical 
hindrance to a motor trip from 
Fairbanks to Buenos Aires has at 
last been swept aside. You—a 
Kansan, let’s say—are raring to 
go. You have pored over the maps, 
gassed up the family flivver, 
stowed your luggage, assigned the 
kids their places in the back seat, 
and left your door key with the 
neighbors. You are ready to go— 
absolutely! 

But are you? Have you papers 
to prove your United States citi- 
zenship when, on the north leg of 
your journey, you knock on the 
doors of Canada and Alaska or 
when you reénter the continental 
United States? You may be called 
upon to produce them. 

Then you head south. 


See *Roll On to Buenos Aires, by Carlos 
P. Anesi, THe Rorarran, January, 1942; 
Central America’s Burma Road, by Edwin 
W. James, THe Rorarian, April, 1943. 


Have 
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TO TOURIST TRAVEL 


If the Americas want free motoring, they must move 


the mountains of red tape that block every border. 


By H. J. Brunnier 


President of the American Automobile Association; 
Past Vice-President of Rotary International 


you tourist cards for Mexico, the 
Central American republics, and 
Venezuela, and passports visaed 
for Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Brazil, and other South 
American countries you expect to 
hit? You will be called upon for 
these. To get the visas, you may 
have to produce health certifi- 
cates, vaccination certificates, po- 
lice certificates, photos, and so on. 

You have a State auto license, 
naturally. Im most lands south 
of the Rio Grande, that will save 
you buying their regular car li- 
cense. But have you a State or 
local driver’s license? Without 
it you may in some countries have 
to take a test and get one. 

Several American nations could, 
according to their regulations, 
charge you import duty on your 
car as you enter. Whether they ac- 


tually would, once they saw your 
eager faces, is another matter. 
Customs inspection you can ex- 
pect at every border. 

You get my point, of course. It’s 
just this: Before we can have easy 
motoring up and down the West- 
ern Hemisphere we must cut 
through not only the jungles of 
Southern Panama, but dense 
tangles of red tape as well. The 
mountains of Costa Rica are a 
well-nigh insuperable barrier to 
the inter-American thoroughfare, 
but they are no higher than the 
heap of passports, visas, entrance 
and exit permits, health certifi- 
cates, and the hundred and one 
other requirements of present in- 
ternational travel. We shall have 
to break down these artificial bar- 
riers, and we have, I am happy to 
say, made a pretty fair start. 
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These obstacles come, I should 
point out, in two forms: 

1. Regulations affecting inter- 
national movement of a private 
passenger Car. 

2. Restrictions which apply to 
the individual crossing interna- 
tional boundaries. 

One day some months ago there 
appeared in the daily press an 
item which, while probably read 
bv few lovers of the unrolling 
highway, was of prime impor- 
tance to most all of them. The 
item simply reported that the 
United States Senate had ratified 
the Inter-American Automotive 
Traffic Convention; that Brazil, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
and the Dominican Republic had 
also ratified it; that Mexico and 
Honduras were to do so soon. 

What did that mean? What does 
the agreement provide? This: 

That automobile traffic among the 
American nations shall flow freely 
back and forth on a basis of complete 
reciproc ity. 

That there shall be uniform traffic 
regulations governing international 
travel in all countries becoming a 
party to the agreement. 

That any signatory nation may rec- 
ognize the license plates of an auto- 
mobile—and the driving license of its 
operator—coming from any other sig- 
natory nation. If such reciprocity is 
not given, the signatory nation must 
recognize the international driving 
documents provided for by the agree- 
ment 

That the usual customs documents 
shall be simplified, and that all sig- 
natory nations shall recognize the in- 
ternational customs pass which has 
been so widely recognized in Euro- 
pean travel. 

There you have one strong as- 
sault on the first of the two bar- 
riers—those blocking your Car. 
Universal adoption of this agree- 
ment throughout the Western 
Hemisphere—15 of the 21 repub- 
lics have signed it, but only nine 
have ratified—will go far toward 
easing and expediting movement 
of automotive traffic over inter- 
national boundaries. Incidentally, 
U.S. adherence to this Agreement 
may also pave the way to its sign- 
ing of the international driving 
agreement which allows automo- 
biles to circulate freely in Euro- 
pean and other countries. It is the 
only major nation not a signatory. 

But with one Warrier falling, 
there still remains our Number 2 
barrier—the one blocking the in- 
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dividual. One of the first efforts 
to level it was undertaken years 
ago—by Mexico and the United 
States. Recognizing that passports 
and visas and entrance and exit 
permits and so on would greatly 
restrict the wonderful new free- 
dom the motorcar had brought 
their peoples, these two neighbors 
entered into an agreement where- 
by a simple tourist card issued by 
a consular office would replace, for 
tourists, all other international 
documents. The arrangement has 
worked splendidly. The one great 
regret, however, is that such 
agreements do not exist with 
other Latin-American countries. 

Not yet, that is. Some time ago 
an American Automobile Associa- 
tion man (who was establishing 
motor clubs along the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway) sprang the tourist- 
card idea on the Central American 
nations—and Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Panama adopted 
it posthaste. So did Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic in the Carib- 
bean, and so did Venezuela in 
South America. Which means that 
you—the man from Kansas—can 
motor in these lands on only a 
tourist card, but tourists from 
those lands hoping to visit in 
yours must go through all the 
archaic and complicated falderal 
of passports and visas—because 
there is no two-way agreement 
between their lands and yours. 

So here’s another job to be 
done. Efforts will soon be made to 
enlist the strength of the Pan 
American Union and 
of the Federation of 
Inter- American Au- 
tomobile Clubs in 
getting action on this 





matter. The American Automo 
bile Association will concentrate 
its best efforts toward getting the 
United States to approve a broad 
tourist-card system. 

By 1948 the great All-American 
Highway, of which men have been 
dreaming since the day of Simon 
solivar and Henry Clay, should 
be complete as far south as the 
Panama Canal. Having seen, from 
the air, the mountainous, swamp- 
spotted, cataract-gashed land of 
Southern Panama, I venture no 
prediction as to when the gap in 
that region will be breached. If 
the 90 million people south of 
the Isthmus and the 190 million 
north of it want it badly enough, 
they could, conceivably, have it 
in this decade. Meanwhile, those 
of adventurous spirit can actually 
motor from Fairbanks to Buenos 
Aires now, if they cross by rail 
or skirt by boat the existing gaps 
(see map, page 25) in Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, 
and Ecuador and if they hit good 
weather in the dirt-road sections 
of the various countries. 

Need anything be added to all 
that has been said of what Pan- 
American travel will mean in 
terms of better international un- 
derstanding? I think not. Aren't 
the cultural and economic and 
recreational benefits that will 
accrue to all peoples in the hemis- 
phere clear by this time? I think 
they are. But harking back to 
my reason for writing this article, 
[ would repeat this thought: 

We can run the finest all- 
weather superhighway in _ the 
world from the Golden Heart of 
Alaska to the Horn, but unless, at 
the same time, we remove the 
ancient legal barriers that bristle 
at every border, that road won't 
be fun for anyone. 
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Lights for Latin A 


Eager to tap its natura! wealth and improve living, 
the region needs abundant power—and is getting it. 


By Mariano Ospina Perez 


President, Republic of Colombia 


HILE the world as a whole 
is standing on the threshold of the 
Atomic Age, peering apprehen- 
sively into an uncertain future 
and a little dubious as to whether 
the greatest scientific discovery of 
our times will be an unmitigated 
blessing, Latin America, in this 
period of rehabilitation after civi- 
lization’s most destructive of all 
wars, is modestly planning to light 
the roadways into the immediate 
future by the intensive develop- 

ent and exploitation for the 
common good of her potential re- 
ources of electric energy. 

In some countries the uses of 

electricity are already so wide- 
pread and diversified that people 
have ‘ong taken it for granted. 
Just as television is outdating the 
ordinary radio and the airplane is 
upplanting the automobile and 
railway train, so is it expected by 
many in this fast-moving century 
that nuclear energy will revolu- 
tionjze our present industrial and 
economic structure, if not our en- 
tire civilization, in the not far dis- 
tant future.* 

For various and understandable 
reasons, however, Latin America, 
although it was the first region in 
the New World where European 
civilization took root, has not al- 
ways kept pace with the advances 
registered in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. Colombia, for example, 
though blessed by Nature with al- 
most everything in the way of re- 
sources needed to develop into a 
self-sufficient and prosperous 
country, is just now really enter- 
ing upon the electrical age, at 
least industrially speaking. Latin- 
American engineers and Govern- 
ment officials have seen what the 
United States has done and is do- 





* See Atomic Power for Peace, by Sam- 
uel K, Allison, THe RoTARIAN, July, 1946. 
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ing with its Tennessee Valley An- 
thority (TVA) and other power 
projects. The desert has been 
made to bloom through controlled 
use of impounded waters; areas 
once ravaged by floods have been 
made safe and prosperous; eroded 
hillsides have been reforested and 
barren regions reclaimed. 

But what is even more remark- 
able are the opportunities which 
have been opened up for both 
agriculture and _ industry, for 
farmers and city dwellers, by the 
utilization of hydroelectric power 
generated from the water hus- 
banded in man-made lakes and 
reservoirs. The benefits now ac- 
cruing to the common man and 
woman through the exploitation 
of electrical energy 
are almost incalcu- 
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lable. 

Inspired by the 
American example, 
the Republic of Co- 
lombia, of which | 
have the honor to be 
President, sees in the 
development of her 
own electrical poten- 
tialities a transition 
which will enable 
her to get in step 
with the times. In 
this respect, Colom- 
bia is representative 
of her other Latin- 
American sister re- 
publics. 

Few countries are 
as fortune-favored as 
Colombia by a gener- 
ous Nature. She has 
nearly 1,000 miles of 
coastline on each of 
two oceans, the Pa- 
cific and the Carib- 
bean. Lying almost 
astride the equator, 


About 
the Author 


Tien member of his family to become 
President of Colombia, Mariano Ospina Pérez 
took office last August, will serve fouz years. 
Trained as an engineer (in universities in 
Colombia, the United States, and Belgium), 
he began a career surpassed in variety by 
few other national leaders. A onetime pro- 
fessor of mining and engineering and a finan- 
cier, industrialist, railroadman, and coffee ex 
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inter-American harmony, he addressed many 
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he told a large Pan America Society dinner 
audience, ‘‘the fortune of humanity is one.’’ 
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her climate ranges from tropical 
to sub-Arctic. In her mountains 
and streams are found nearly al! 
the minerals and many precious 
stones. Platinum, gold, silver, 
copper, mercury, iron, and man- 
ganese deposits are widespread; 
emeralds have been mined con- 
tinuously near Bogota for more 
than 400 years; recent surveys re- 
veal that there are billions of tons 
of coai as yet untouched, and 
petroleum is the second leading 
export commodity of the country. 

For a mountainous region, Co 
lombia has a remarkable record 
in agriculture. She is now the 
second-largest coffee-exporting 
country in the world. The moun- 
tain berry, grown in the Depart 
ments of Antioquia, Caldas, and 
others, is rated by most connois- 
seurs as the best coffee commer- 
cially obtainable. 


Tae produce of Colombia’s soil 
is so diverse as to invite disbelief. 
Rice, fibers, bananes, tobacco, 
vegetable oils, skins, oranges, and 
cattle are among the exportable 
items; from the forests come dye 
woods, rubber, tolu balsam, and 
cinchona bark which was so vital 
during the war in combating ma- 
laria. Wheat is harvested from 
fields 8,000 to 9,000 feet above the 
sea, and potatoes and barley at 
altitudes from 8,000 to 10,000 feet. 
Cattle is raised in all the climates, 
from the low rivers and high pla- 
teaus; pasturage exists for most of 
the 12 million cattle listed in cen- 
sus estimates. 

Transportation has always been 
the key to development and civil- 
ization of any country or conti- 
nent, and today with the airplane 
and radio, Colombia, once a re- 
gional State, is cementing its di- 
verse elements into a cohesive 
nation. Bogota, the capital, known 
as the “Athens of America,”’ while 
still a week’s distance from Carib- 
bean seaports by water and rail- 
ways, is only two and one-half 
hours’ travelling distance by air- 
plane. Because of its mountain- 
ous terrain which creates terrific 
engineering problems, Colombia 
has become one of the most air- 
minded countries in the world. In 
fact, the first commercial mail- 
and passenger-carrying air line 
was organized in Colombia. 

Although a very small country 
in area and population as com- 
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pared with the United States and 
Brazil, Colombia nevertheless 
compresses into her territory all 
the elements that go to make up 
a model nation. 

It is through an extensive elec- 
trification program that high 


hopes are entertained for the ad- 


vancement of the economic and 
cultural life of Latin America. 
Though radio may span moun- 
tains and airplanes annihilate dis- 
tances, making communication 
and travel of ideas and persons 
as simple as in the U.S.A., the 
problem of moving supplies in 
bulk remains the keystone of a 
nation’s domestic and foreign 
commerce. A number of small 
TVA-type programs which are 
planned will provide power for 
industrial, agricultural, mining, 
and home use. 

Where some _ Latin-American 


countries must rely upon one or 


another of three different meth- 


ods of producing electric power— 
i.e., by use of petroleum, coal, or 


hydraulic conversions—Colombia 
is in a position to utilize all of 
them. As I have stated before, 
billions of tons of coal lie unmined 
in our mountains; oil exists in 
quantities sufficient to be the sec- 
ond-largest export commodity; 
and, finally, there is hardly a lo- 
cality where waterpower is not 
available for creating electrical 
energy or a region into which it 
cannot be transmitted. 

Some technicians believe that 
production of electricity through 
the use of coal will be most eco- 
nomical. Others favor petroleum 
as fuel. Others, including the 
writer, favor the hydraulic meth- 
od. The additional benefit from 
TVA projects is obvious. Irriga- 
tion, navigation, and power pro- 
duction complement each other. 
Colombia and many other Latin- 
American countries have two 
rainy seasons during which 
enough water can be impounded 
behind artificial lakes and dams 
to provide regulated irrigation 
and reserve water through the 
year. 

Strategically located little TVA 
projects now underway, or being 
surveyed, can adequately send 
their electric energy into every 
corner of the country. Already a 
large number of Colombian cities 
are electrically lighted, and do- 
mestically women are well aware 


of the advantages attainable from 
plentiful and cheap electric 
power. But it is the rural user of 
electricity—the man on the farm, 
who is the backbone of every com- 
munity and nation—who will pre- 
occupy my Government. His in- 
terests are paramount. 

A casual survey of the power 
potentialities developed and pro- 
jected in Latin America shows 
that Colombia has approximately 
340 electric plants in operation. An 
economic plan, sponsored by the 
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“THE TROLLEY” in Cocha- 
bomba, Bolivia. It links the 
city to neighboring pueblos. 













Colombian Government, author- 
izes the raising of 50 million pesos 
through internal 4 percent 30- 
year bonds, to be used in part for 
the nationalization of public-util- 
ity enterprises. Between 1932- 
1942 the use of electricity in Co- 
lombia more than trebled. 

Not only in Colombia, but in 
other Latin-American countries, 
World War II retarded the devel- 
opment of potential electric-power 
resources. Now it is largely a 
matter of obtaining equipment, 
and in some cases foreign capital, 
before Latin America will light up 
like a Christmas tree. 
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More Power to Them! 


appt oad is a prime factor in the change sweeping through 
Latin America. Its Havanas, Sao Paulos, and Limas gleam 

with light at night... . Its Andean railroads draw their strength 

from trolleys. . . . Its refineries cook metals with electricity. 

Take Peru. It has 600 or more electric plants—but if Sefora 
de Gonzalez in her mountain village is to have that electric flat 
iron of her dreams . . . and if her nation is to bring its almost 
bottomless mineral reserves to the surface and make its deserts 
flower, then Peru must have vastly more power. And it is going 
to get it—from its rivers. Work is well underway on one hydro- 
electric plant that will spit out 125,000 kilowatts and on another 
that will develop 30,000 KW. A towering cam that will vibrate 
with, rather than crack under, earthquakes will impound waters 
for t.e laiter. Nine other plants are in work or planned. 

What is happening in Peru is happening 
throughout Latin America. Anxious to free 
herself of the need of importing coal and 
petroleum, Uruguay is turning to hydroelec- 
tric power. Back in 1937 she began to block 
off her Rio Negro River with a dam 3,800 
feet long which will form an artificial lake 87 
miles long. Hitched to generators, this water 
pressure will deliver 121,600 KW. Its cost 
estimated at 35 million dollars, the project 
will not only provide "juice," but flood con- 
trol, irrigation, and navigation systems as 
well. Uruguay has nationalized its future pro- 
duction of electric power, and a program for 
the complete electrification of public serv- 
ices, industries, and railroads is in operation. 
The same is true in Chile, which is crossed by 
many short but powerful rivers. 

lf all nations in the world developed their potential hydraulic 
power to the full, Brazil, it is said, would have fourth most—with 
about 19 million KW, a figure surpassed only by the U.S.S.R., 
the U.S.A., and Canada, respectively. Plans to harness the great 
Sao Francisco River with a series of dams and hydroelectric plants 
indicate that Brazil finds its present output of about one million 
kilowatts inadequate. Argentina, too, wants more power (using 
five-sevenths of her 700,000 KW output in the Department of 
Buenos Aires alone), but her potential hydraulic sources in the 
Iguassd foothills are far from the large centers. Nevertheless, 
she has plans for impounding waters in lakes of her Northwest 
which will provide power sites as well as irrigation. 

And Bolivia—it's an engineer's dream, say engineers. Lake 
Titicaca alone could develop 700,000 KW and thus rival Boulder 
Dam. Plants on the east Andean slopes that now develop 30,000 
KW meet Bolivia's current needs, but could be made to turn out 
4 million KW. Bolivia's problem is not one of supply—but rather 
one of demand. Mexico, with its abundance of oil for fuel, feels 
less pressure to develop its hydroelectric potential, but even so 
has a large plant underway 100 miles west of Mexico City and 
many others under construction elsewhere. 

Latin America has three times the hydroelectric potential of 
the United States, authorities estimate. To date it has developed 
only 2 million KW of a possible 80 million KW.—Eds. 
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It was "different," all right, but this is what the Rotary Club of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, had for a regular weekly program some weeks back: an ex- 
hibition of mountain climbing. Gathering at noon in a Colorado canyon, and 
accompanied by their wives, children, and box lunches, members watched these 
and other alpinists of the U. S. Army's local Mountain and Winter Warfare 
School "rappel" up and down vertical rock walls of awful height and perform 
other maneuvers seldom seen at Friday luncheons. When they got their breaths 
back, the Rotary folk agreed it had been "thrilling beyond words." .. . Two 
weeks later the Club announced it would sponsor an Explorer Scout Post. Cause 
and effect? Maybe . .. maybe not. The point is that some more Rotarians 
were pledging to help some more boys get better acquainted with their world. 
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by don herold 


“What would readers like to 
knew about their magazine?” That 
question made the office rounds 
in anticipation of THE ROTARIAN 


Week—which is designated for 
January 19-24, but may be any 
week this month. The Scratchpad 
Man came up with this sugges- 
tion: Get Don Herold, the maga- 
zine expert, to write. We did— 
and here is Don’s own story.—Ebs. 


i HAVE BEEN in and around 
magazine offices since I was key- 
high to a typewriter. 

I have sat with editors in their 
offices or over a jug of java and 
listened to them dream of and 
describe and sometimes deride 
their imaginary typical reader, 
target of all their editorial efforts. 

Many of these editors have 
never been west of Neurosis, New 
Jersey, nor south of Staten Island. 
They often stand in the west win- 
dows of their ivory towers with 
telescopes and try to make out the 
silhouettes of their hillbilly clien- 
tele at points over yonder. 

Having grown up in the sticks 
of Indiana, and having spent sev- 
en years in the cactus of Califor- 
nia and a few years in Chicago 
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Mlustrated by Don Herold 


and a lot of years among the sub- 
wayfarers of Manhattan Isle, I 
believe I have been around, and 
I often have to laugh at the aver- 
age metropolitan editor’s image of 
his average reader. 

On the other hand, I have, for a 
number of years, done odd chores 
for THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
brought in stove wood and 
chopped kindling and swept the 
back stoop, and so have come to 
know fairly well the gents who 
guide its goin’s on, and I will say 
I have never, in my some 30 years 
in magazineland, known a group 
of editors with less noticeable 
cases of swivelchairitis. I have 
run into these RoTaRIAN Magazine 
executives all over the map, from 
St. Petersburg, Florida, to Isin- 
glacs, Idaho. I have never seen 
ed orial guys who seemed s0 
pa ionate to rub minds and el- 
bow. with their readership. 

And that’s not all. 

From time to time, these Ro- 
TARIAN Magazine makers bust 
their galluses to dig into the 
minds and hearts of their parish- 
ioners to see what’s what and 
what’s there and what’s yearning. 

They recently took a sounding 
of the U. S. readership that was 


the most searching and most stra- 
tegic thing of its sort that I have 
ever seen in magazine circles. It 
was as thorough as a third-degree 
sweatout, yet informal and good- 
natured enough to get every par- 
ticipant to pour out his soul in an 
uninhibited revelation of his 
living habits and libido, and 
darned near his love life. 

In the end, this survey painted 
a pretty accurate portrait of you, 
Mr. Reader of THE Rotarian. For 
you—and I mean you—do have 
characteristics in common with 
240,000 other Rorarian readers. 

The purpose of this survey was 
not idle editorial curiosity. The 
makers of THe RoTARIAN Magazine 
felt that they could shape a better 
magazine if they knew you better 
and better. After all, there is no 
point to editing in the dark, and at 
a great distance, if you can have 
light and if you can have close 








“YOU ARE a family-loving guy of stability.” 
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“THEIR AVERAGE value is $18,190.” 


acquaintanceship with your flock 

The most universal thing that 
you Rotarians have in common is 
your diversity. The very nature 
of the organization of the local 
Club assures this. Each of you 
represents a different field. I often 
wonder if Rotarians realize the 
wonderful advantages of: getting 
out of your respective grooves at 
least once a week and taking your 
nose off of your own grindstones 
and exposing yourselves to other 
fellows’ grooves and grindstones 
You simply can’t be a Rotarian 
and retain a one-track mind. 

And right there is a cue on 
which the editors of THE Rotarian 
have always acted. They have 
produced a magazine with un- 
usual diversification of interest. It 
is not exclusively for the Har- 
per’s-type mind or the Esquire- 
type mind or the picture-looking 
type mind or the Business Week- 
type mind or the fine-print-type 
mind. THE RoTARIAN Magazine has 
the same whetstone quality as 
your own local Rotary organiza- 
tion meeting. And everything in 
it builds up the Rotary point of 
view on community, business, or 
international affairs. 

Of course, THE RorarRiAn de- 
votes considerable space to Ro- 
tary goings-on. You’re interested 
in Rotary or you wouldn't come 
around to meetings, and if you 
don’t come around to meetings, 
pretty soon you're a dead duck as 
a Rotary member, and pretty soon 
you aren't even getting THe Ro- 
TARIAN—which serves you right. 

So let’s look at you, Mr. Reade! 
in the United States, where most 
of you live. 

You’re married (96 percent of 
you) and you have 1.9 children. 
(Only a Rotarian could achieve 
this mathematical miracle.) 

Some 73.6 percent of you own 
your own homes, and their aver- 
age value is $18,190, so it’s obvi- 
ously no shanty. 
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So the editors of THE ROTARIAN 
know they aren’t talking to fly-by- 
nights or transients (physical or 
mental). You stay put long 
enough to grow roots. The editors 
know enough to know they are 
talking to family-loving men of 
substance and stability. 

You carry an average of $22,515 
life insurance, so you have an eye 
on the future. 

Most of you are business or pro- 
fessional men. Some 44 percent of 
you are partners in or owners of 
businesses. Some 35 percent of 
you are corporate officers or key 
executives in businesses. More 
than 70 percent of you okeh pur- 
chases for your firms. So the 
editors of THE RoTaRIAN know 
that many of their articles can be 
written from a_- straight-shoul- 
dered business slant. 

How this affects editorial con- 
tent which might be handled from 
some other angle is well illus- 
trated by a recent piece by Donald 
M. Nelson, Peace Is a Business 
Proposition, * which was by far 
the most sensible, most hopeful, 
most constructive thing I have 
ever read on the subject of Amer- 
ica’s possible relations with Rus- 
sia. Other magazines have 
handled Russia emotionally, pro 
and con. This Nelson article is 
about the only. one which talks 
brass tacks on the subject. Editors 
of THE ROoTARIAN have learned 
that ROTARIAN readers want and 
can take brass tacks on interna- 
tional affairs. 

You fellows are in on every- 
thing which makes your town tick 
for the better. More than 66 per- 
cent of you belong to local cham- 
bers of commerce; 15.4 percent of 
you are or have been on school 
boards; 55.2 percent on church 
boards; 10.2 percent on hospital 
boards; 31.7 percent on Commu- 
nity Chest boards; 17.3 percent of 
you are or have been councilmen 
or Mayors. 

So you are interested in articles 
which deal with service in the 
community. You like discussion, 
as is evidenced by your interest in 
the monthly yes-and-no debates or 
forums in THE ROTARIAN on ques- 
tions of current interest. 

You are humanity-minded and 
you believe the start toward 
better living begins at home. This 





* THe Rorarian for October, 1946. 





is evidenced by survey revela- 
tions that 33.4 percent of you plan 
to build or buy a new home; that 
16.5 percent of you plan to install 
home air conditioning; 39.8 per- 
cent of you plan to buy a home 
freezer; 51.8 percent, a new radio; 
16.2 percent, a television set; 58.3 
percent, one or more new Cars; 6.4 
percent, a personal airplane. 

You like fun. Some 39 percent 
of you are golfers, good or bad (no 
score cards were requested); 41.2 
percent of you hunt; 55.7 percent 
fish; 24.1 percent bowl; 24.7 per- 
cent of you have photography as 
a hobby and 74 percent of you 
own movie or still camera equip- 
ment; you travel an annual aver- 
age of 13,450 miles; 8.2 percent fly 
as a hobby. 

So THE RorarRiAN has a Hobby 
Hitching Post. 

And, oh, yes, 67.7 percent of you 
attended college, so there has to 
be no lowering of sights in offices 
of THE RoTARIAN to be sure of not 
overshooting a self-appointed 
moron subscriber or purchaser or 
prospect at the newsstands. THE 
ROTARIAN likes pretty girls, but 
does not need to bait its covers 
with pretty girls, or its table of 
contents with interviews with 
crooners or bathing beauties or 
movie queens (not that THE Ro- 
TARIAN has any subversive plans 
against any of these). 

The beauty of THE RorTaRIAN 
Magazine, as I see it, is that it 
does not have to strain to seduce 
heterogeneous strangers onto its 
subscription list or up to the 
newsstands. 

There you are, and there it is. 
You are a known quantity, and 
THE ROTARIAN can know you (and 
it certainly makes every effort to 
do just that) and it can be a 
known quantity. 

I think it does a darned fine job 
of being a known quantity for a 
known quantity, with mighty few 
editorial jitters, false moves, or 
misfires. 
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There are times when plain and simple courtesy seems 
to have departed this life, but here are some quiet 
little stories that show it to be still much with us. 


Piece de Résistance. 

Motoring with my family in 
Ontario, Canada, my car broke 
down, stranding us 37 miles from 
Fort William. While wondering 
how I was going to reach a ga- 
rage, two lumber trucks came 
over the brow of a hill ahead of 
us. Sensing trouble, the drivers 
After ascertaining that 
repairs could not be made on the 
spot, they offered to tow us back 
to Fort William. It took two 
hours. Then, instead of asking 
payment for their services, they 
offered each of us a “coke”!— 
FREDERIC CAMPBELL, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 


stopped. 


Emergency Prescription 

At dusk one evening a man 
burst excitedly into a drugstore 
in a small Ohio town and fran- 
tically phoned an Evansville, In- 
diana, hospital. Since the phone 
was in the open, his conversation 
was audible throughout the store. 
He asked that money be wired to 
him—he had lost his wallet—so 
he might continue to the hospital, 
where his father lay critically ill. 
Before he hung up; the druggist 
had a friendly hand on his shoul- 
der. “Cancel that request,” he 
said softly. “You’ve lost too much 
time already. Here’s $10. Good 
luck—and I hope your father gets 
well.” Well, the father did, and 
the druggist eventually received 
$20 from the traveller, but he re- 
turned the extra $10.—Harry 
Gray HELM, Glens Falls, New 
York. 


Angel in Bobby Sox 

While visiting my sister in a 
neighboring city, I boarded a 
crowded bus one afternoon after a 
leisurely shopping tour. A slip 
of a teen-age girl offered me her 
seat. I leaned hard on my mid- 
dle-age priority and accepted with 
thanks, thinking as I did so that 
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the girl probably spent her time 
and energy “cutting a rug” any- 
way. Imagine my chagrin the fol- 
lowing day when I entered a 10- 
cent store and saw my little bob- 
by-sox friend come forward to 
wait on me. “Rug cutter”? May- 
be. But after standing on her 
feet long hours at work, she also 
stood up on her way home so that 
a thoughtless middle-age woman 
could sit down.—Mrs. WALTER 
BENNETT, Louisville, Mississippi. 


No Ticket Exchange 

In New York City one day my 
mother-in-law saw a _ policeman 
writing a ticket for a Mississippi 
car curbed by a no-parking sign 
“Once we were driving in Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi,” she _ told 
him, “and parked in a no-park- 
ing area without realizing it. 
When we returned to the car, we 
found a paper flapping from the 
windshield. It said, ‘We are glad 
you are in our city. These are 
our traffic regulations. We hope 
you can follow them. Hope you 
stay a while.’”’ Then she walked 
away, leaving the policeman star- 
ing open-mouthed. But out of the 
corner of her eye she noticed him 
tearing up the ticket.—CLaRKE B. 
Witson, Gulfport, Mississippi. 


Good Turn 

There’s at least one bus driver 
who is willing to bend his rigid 
schedule in order to do a favor 
for a passenger. In Jacksonville, 
Florida, I changed from a west- 
bound to a northbound bus. After 
we had gone about 30 miles I re- 
membered leaving my cane and 
umbrella in the other bus, and 
notified our driver. “That bus is 
about 15 minutes behind us,” he 
said. “A few miles from here it 
turns one way and we turn an- 
other. I'll wait there for it.” 
When the second bus arrived, the 
driver not only stopped it, but 


als» retrieved mv missing articles 
—F. L. Cooper, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada 


Magqnanimous Perfidy 

Having finished my business in 
the little village, I asked about 
the next bus to the city, 50 miles 
distant. “Three hours from now 
the ticket agent, a kind, elderly 
woman, replied. With no hotel in 
the village, and the December day 
cold and blustery, I faced the dis 
mal prospect of sitting in the sta 
tion all that time. Perceiving my 
distress, the agent, a _ stranger, 
said, ‘““My son is driving to the city 
in just a few minutes. You may 
ride with him.” Of course I ac 
cepted. She lost the sale of a ticket 
for the bus company and her com 
mission, but she won my undying 
gratitude.—U. C. Barnett, Der 
mott, Arkansas. 


Heart of the City 

For years I caught the same 
streetcar every morning in New 
York City. Another regular ride: 
was a little Negro woman. One 
day I was abashed to discover | 
had forgotten my purse. “You'll 
have to get off at the next stop, 
lady,” the conductor admonished 
Ready to step off, I heard this little 
Negro woman, with w..om I had 
never spoken, offer the conductor 
my fare. Before I could thank 
her she pressed 50 cents into my 
hand. ‘“You-all will need this for 
lunch,” she explained. That was 
a debt I could scarcely wait to pay 
back, a kindness I shall never for- 
get.—Mrs. M. C. BouLware, Biggs, 
California. 


Curb Service 

Our caravan of 15 new cars was 
en route from Memphis, Tennes- 
see, to Alexandria, Louisiana, one 
sultry August day in 1918. In 
Jackson, Mississippi, we pulled 
up in a residential neighborhood 
for a routine accounting of all 
cars. It had been a long drive 
over dusty gravel roads and the 
drivers were hot and thirsty. Ob- 
serving our plight, the mistress 
of the nearest home sent her maid 
out with a jumbo pitcher of ice 
water and glasses enough to go 
around. Whatever else Jackson 
has come to mean to us, it will 
always remain the cold-water city 
with a warm heart.—CLARENCE W. 
Ke.LLaM, Alexandria, Louisiana. 
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Scottish and American Rotarians team up 


to help a shattered French city rebuild. 


BR rounD the world are people who the French yovernment abandoned 
remember Saint-L6 as a charming and hope of reéstablishing it as a town. But 
serene little city on the tranquil Vire that blood-soaked soil was still home to 


in France. And charming and serene hundreds of villagers. They were de 
it was—until the Allied invasion of Nor- termined to create homes from out of 
mandy in mid-1944. Caught in the cross this debris, to breathe life into this 
fire of that struggle, Saint-L6 was re- scene of death. 

duced to rubble, and Frenchmen grimly Somehow, Rotarians of Perth, Scot 
dubbed it “The Capital of Ruins.” land, heard of their heroic courage, and 


Its destruction was so complete that sent them blankets, medicine. and other 


’ 
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After, Long After 





Out of their rubble, cities will rise again, 





Their silver spires gleam in the morning sky, 












Their avenues run gold to the setting sun, . 
And the little village windows that darkly lie 4 
Strewing the plain will open their lids with stars. A 
It will not be long—tong as the brief years go— . & 
For hands are swift at the healing of stone and clay, - 


But the mending of flesh is long, and the heart is slow, 
And the craters of grief are driven too deep for closing; 
After, long after the scars of the land grow dim, 

As the days flow over them, smoothing the jagged stone, 
Men will remember the sharpness—a hand, a limb, 
And wounds they can never comfort in flesh or bone. 


—Isabelle Bryans Longfellow 
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THESE PHOTOS (left and below) were taken 
in Chicago, as members of Rotary Club Num 
ber turned to workbench and store coun 
ter to get tools for Saint-Lo. The scenes are 
being reénacted in other Clubs today. Chi 
cago sent sume 700 pounds of assorted 
tools, including a 136-pound box of files, 17 
wrenches, 13 planes, 22 chisels, 25 ham 
mers, 23 pliers, 14 saws, etc., which will be 
very useful during and after the clean-up 
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Needed tools were not avail- 
e British Isle o Perth Rotari 
i members of the Rotary Club 
Chicago, Illinois, to help provide 


Chicagoans dispatched four cases 


Ai 


assorted tools, and in turn passed Z 


} . * 
ong the invitation to help to some 60 : 
: : " ét/ ft , 
er Rotary Clubs in the United States | y/ 
9 x . ~~ 
What is Saint-L6’s reaction to this ee ‘ F A 


totary help? J. E. Griswold, 


J 


AT SAINT-LO the slow, cheerless work has started. Acres of s¢attered masonry must be 


cleared to make way for temporary homes. Complete rebuilding will take many years. 
nmittee of the Chicago Rotary Club, Photos 


1irman of the International Service 


Lelow pare 4) French Pre and Information Service 


from Monsieur E. Turboult, 





i | € € 
ollege principal who will receive the 
ls sent by American friends, which P 
~~ 2 
swers that question: é Ag =a. 
' a 
Let me thank you for what you are 


ng for us You may be certain that 

highly appreciate your gesture, and 
will never forget it. 

Now, Saint-L6 is a dreary, devastated 

a heap of rubbish, but the people 

ive come back and have accepted to 

e in harsh and cheerless conditions 





ir main work, up to now, has been 

clear away the rubble. ... Mean 

ne, these people would live anywhere, 

n caves, in cellars, provided they were 

Saint-Lo. Their main object was to 

ear the city first and then start re 

building it... but disappointment is 
eal 


General conditions are slightly better 

ww, however. A certain number of 
prefabricated houses have been erected. 
[ was told yesterday that 842 fam 


es are still roofless. 


But the people of Saint-L6 will stick 
their city in spite of everything, and 
ad rather live in cellars than go any- 
vhere else where they could have a 
tter time OE as 
\fter reading that, I know. Saint-L6 


rise again: 





-Yours, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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@ Shoe Ventilator. A new inner sole 
of plastic fabric ventilates the bottom 
of the shoe, thus preventing sweaty 
feet. A wartime development, it was 
used in soldiers’ shoes to guard the 
wearers against athletic foot and 
blisters. The woven plastic threads pro- 
vide a cushioning effect that keeps the 
foot warm and dry in Winter and cool 
and dry in Summer. The soles need 
little care—they are simply washed oc- 
casionally with soap and water. So 
effective have they pfoved under ex 
treme conditions that they have been 
adopted as standard issue with jungle 
boots. 


@ Lifetime Crutch. A new type of 
crutch recently placed on the market is 
said to be so durable and so easily ad- 
justable that it will last a lifetime. 
Made of duraluminum tubing, the 
crutch is lighter than the conventional 
wooden variety and can be telescoped so 
that any height from 3% to more than 
6 feet can be obtained. Its metal con 
struction makes it practically impervi- 
ous to wear. The hand grip, of the 
shovel-handle type, is adjustable either 
to the angle of the shoulder rest or in 
distance from the shoulder rest, or both. 
Also the crutch has a soft-rubber shoul- 
der rest mounted on springs that give 
when weight is thrown upon them, and 
pinioned so that it has a slight rocking 
motion ag the user’s weight shifts. A 
slightly rocker-shaped corrugated-rub- 
ber footpiece mounted on a metal plate 
ensures a solid grip no matter what an- 
gle the crutch makes with the ground. 


@ More Ice—and Faster, The con- 
ventional method of freezing ice is 
slow and expensive because of the 
extremely low heat conductivity of 
both water and ice. Now a ma- 
chine has been developed that will 
freeze ice more than 100 times 
faster than present conventional 
methods. A thin layer of ice is 
formed over a revolving core or 
drum and is continuously scraped 
off. The ice may be used in flake 
form or, by simple pressure, molded 
into ice cubes or cakes of any de- 
sired size. 


@ Guar. Great and numerous have been 
Asia’s contributions to mankind's well- 
being: rice, soybeans, tung trees, and 
many more. Now from India comes an- 
other: a drought-resistant, pod-bearing 
legume called “guar.” It is a plant of 
many uses. It is eaten as a vegetable 
with the pods picked green and grown 
as a shade plant to protect growing 
ginger, but it is used chiefly as fodder 
and forage for cattle and horses. Its 
great use in the United States is to fur- 
nish a substitute for locust bean flour in 
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the paper industry. Guar holds great 
promise as a crop for arid sections espe- 
cially where irrigation is available. A 
market seems assured if farmers will 
grow it. 


@ Saving the Leavings. “Woodman 
spare that tree” is giving place to “Save 
that waste.” Not only is wood conver- 
sion growing in all directions at a tre- 
mendous pace, but obtaining wood 
chemicals by extracting the disinte- 
grated fiber instead of by wood distilla- 
tion is opening up a field that should 
make the headlines. The old saying “a 
third left in the woods, a third in the 
mill, and a third to the customer” is 
all past now. Complete utilization is 
the aim with “no waste in the mill.” 


@ Permanent Starch. A textile treat- 
ment that gives a permanent “starch” 
which is unaffected by laundering, dry 
cleaning, and weathering has now been 
developed. It is especially suitable for 
nurses’ and other uniforms, Summer 
dresses, sheets, shirts, bedspreads, dra- 
peries, curtains, and the like. The 
treatment, applied as a water emulsion, 
uses a nontoxic, nonirritating resin that 
adds less than 2 percent to the weight 
of the fabric. 


@® Rust Frustrator. America’s annual 
loss from corrosion, which looks like 
the interest on its national debt, can 
now be largely prevented with a new 
liquid armor which keeps equipment 
up and repair and replacement costs 
down. It is a tough, nonoxidizing film 
of pure plastic which protects metal, 
wood, and concrete from water, alcohol, 
acids, and alkalies far longer than any 
known oil-base paint. It will stick to 


Cramer-Krasselt 





WHEN you would a-hunting go, you will find 
your day easier if you can travel lighter. 
This harness-type game carrier, which con- 
tains two shell pouches and a game pouch 
with rubberized lining, can be worn over what- 
ever hunting garment fits the weather. There 
is freedom for shooting movement, as well. 





anything, needs no primer, and dries jn 
an hour; one gallon will cover 450 
square feet. Its use is especially indi 
cated for structural-steel bridges, tanks 
machinery, fences, and the like. It wil] 
not crack off or deteriorate with age, 
resists heat up to at least 260° Fahr- 
enheit, and has low initial cost. 


@ Exit Painting Pains. Masking tape 
which can be stuck on, painted over, 
and then later pulled off has been a 
great blessing, though not without some 
serious drawbacks. Now comes a liquid 
which can be brushed on like a paint 
and then painted over just as though it 
were the regular masking tape and 
later can be pulled off. For painting 
windows it is invaluable. The user just 
brushes it on the glass and then paints 
the window frames in less than half the 
time usually required. When the paint 
is dry, he pulls off the masking, and 
the job is done. Not a drop of paint 
remains on the glass. 


@ Automatic Bug Killer. Just plug 
in a new insect exterminator, set 
the timer, and that’s all—as simple 
as turning on a light switch. Spray- 
ing one insecticide as well as an- 
other, it instantly kills moths, flies, 
mosquitoes, ants, cockroaches, bed- 
bugs, and the like. It is already be- 
ing used by hotels, furriers, night 
clubs, and such in the Chicago 
area, for it is simple, clean, safe, 
fast, and thorough. 


@ Creating a Stir. An American labora- 
tory-supply company has come out with 
a clever stirrer for liquids. The flask 
containing the liquid rests on a base 
containing a rotating magnetic field 
such as is used in induction motors. In 
the flask is placed an iron bar which 
may be imbedded in plastic or glass if 
the liquid is corrosive. When the flask, 
with the bar lying on the bottom, is 
placed on the base and the electricity 
turned on, the iron bar whirls, just as 
a motor would, thus stirring the liquid. 
The base with the rotating field may 
also contain an electric heating coil] to 
heat the liquid. The liquid thus may be 
stirred while the device is sealed air 
tight. 


@ Carbon White. An American rubber 
company has announced a product called 
“carbon white” which seems to impart 
the same sort of properties to rubber as 
carbon black does, without any discol- 
oration. Addition of the compound to 
synthetic rubber increases the resist- 
ance to tear and abrasion and increases 
the tensile strength without any effect 
on the color or translucency. Carbon 
white is, of course, not carbon at all, 
but a combustion product of ethyl] sili- 
cate, a volatile liquid made from sand 
and alcohol. Carbon white seems to be 
especially good for making whiter side- 
wall tires, white rubber overshoes, white 
friction tape, as well as white rubber 
equipment for dairies and food plants. 
* a a 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rorarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Many a tale of World War II is yet to 
be told—and this is one of them. It is, 
as you will see, clearly a ‘Rotary story.’ 


HOSE Rotarians’ sons you saw at 
Conventions of the pa maybe you 
of them as the slim, frisky, 
red boys they were at Mexico 
! or San Francisco in '38. This, 

( r 1¢ are not any more, 
Since saw them dancing with 
retty little daughter at the Presi- 
é Ball, these ruddy youths have 
wn whiskers and chests and even 
ic ind through the lives of every 
e of them has passed a war. Not a 
hem had to die in the winning 
Well, t is the story of one of those 
ry Convention-goers of yesteryear 
Le live and well. “In the pink,” in 
But in the seven years since you 
im last in Cleveland he has lived 
out 14 years. Because Rotary had a 
I personal drama and because 
pened to him happened to 
e than one other Rotarian’s son, his 
ints telling now in the Rotary 
Donald Richard Currie is the young 
$s name Then 19, Don turned up 
his parents at Rotary’s 30th an- 
eunion in Cleveland in 1939. 
ey e all the way from Johannes- 
g, Union of South Africa, where 
Do fathe Richard R. Currie, is a 


real-estate 
auctioneer. Don had a 
‘‘ripping’’ time in 
Ohio’s great lake-front 
city—a nd dad 
emerged from it a Di- 
rector of Rotary In- 
ternational. There- 
after the Cur- 
ries toured Canada, 


crossed the Pacific, 


prominent 


his 


three 





Esther Achard 


visited Rotary Clubs 

Japan, The Philippines, Siam, Java, 

her places in the Orient. Father 

was paying off a promise of long 

inding to Son Don—that someday 

ey and Mother would take a trip all 
he way around the world 

They were steaming across the In- 

d Ocean, with South Africa and home 

dead ahead, when the ship’s_ loud- 

speaker boomed the news the world had 

awaited in dread for many weeks. Hit- 

ler’s Panzers were on the roll. It was 

september 1, 1939, and Germany had 


that day inv 


ided Poland 


As it did for 50 million young men 


around the world, that changed young 
Don Currie’s plans. He was to have en- 
tered Harvard that Autumn. Instead, 
once home, he hurried down to the re- 
cruiting office and enlisted in the South 
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African Artillery as a gun 


ner. In what, to his parents, 
seemed no time at all, Don 
was fighting on the sands of 
Libya up there at the opposite 
end of their continent His 
outfit, the Second South Af 
rican Division, was at Tobruk 
when on July 21, 1942—the 
same day that Rotary 
ening its 33d Annual 
vention in Toronto, Ontario—the 
man General Rommel slammed his way 
through that 
weeks later Dick Currie down in Johan 


te 

_ oe 
Was Op- 
Con- 
Ger- 


desert bastion A few 


nesburg got a telegram 
} 


saying his son 
Don was “missing, believed prisoner.” 
Then came the longest wait of Dick 
and Ness Currie’s life One month, two 
months, five interminable months 
passed before further word of any kind 
came through Don. When it 
came, however, it was good, or fairly so. 
Don war and in a 
camp in Southern Italy. Much that he 
would like to forget had filled the long 
silence. Weeks behind barbed wire on 
the African sands ...a starvation diet 
then 
a ride on a crowded filthy troopship to 
Italy, the sustaining a@ and 
nava) attack from Don’s own allies. 
Conditions proved only slightly better 


about 


was a prisoner of 


dysentery jaundice 
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in Don’s prisoner-of-war camp in South- 
ern Italy, but one day a parcel that had 
been packed in Chicago, Illinois, reached 
his hands. 
late, dried fruit, 
tea, milk, 
The Relief Fund for Rotarians had sent 
tt.» Oe clamor of 
Don’s buddies to see the marvellous gift 
that Don was importuned to put it on 
view under glass for the whole camp to 
Dozens of Don’s friends eventually 
Another parcel from 
months 


It bulged with cheese, choco- 
ham fish, 
and so on. 


canned and 


smokes, biscuits, 


was the 


sucn 


see. 
shared the treat. 
the same 
later. 

It was when they moved Don to a 
camp in Northern Italy in the Summer 
of ‘43 that he first thought of escape. 
Better be shot, he figured, than spend 
another Winter in a prison camp. But 
he had no intention of being shot. What 
you need to this point, is 
something about the young man’s boy- 
hood. From the start of his life down 
there in Johannesburg, Don had a feel 
for life in the open country, for natural 
history. When barely tall enough to 
swing a net, he gathered an amazing 
collection of South African butterflies. 
Then, growing up a bit, he took to shark 
tishing—and once bagged an ugly 400- 


source arrived some 


know, at 

















DON and his bride, Rosemary, on their wedding day. 


pounder. With his dad he plunged into 
Central Africa, hunting 
phants, and hippopotami 


lions, ele 
with a cam 
era. The self-reliance and self-discipline 


the soldier had learned as a boy might 


see him through the venture he now 
planned 
Getting a job with a work detail 


which took him bevond the barbed wire, 
Don obtained a 
some old clothes from a friendly 


region and 
Italian 
his German mas 


map of the 


peasant whose love of 


ter was weak, to savy the least These 
items Don buried some distance from 
the camp About that time two of his 


buddies begged to join him in the es- 


cape and he agreed, obtaining and cach 


ing away some peasant clothes for them 


also. 
Then one fine October day Don and 
his two friends slipped away from the 


work, 
peasant 


field in which their detail was at 
jumped hidden 
clothes, and, 


into their 
breaking into an animated 
conversation in the Italian tongue which 
they'd camp, began 
walking They were 
headed for the Swiss frontier. 

taly, had capitulated a 
month before—so the three fleeing sol- 
diers had little to fear from the Italians. 
The Germans, everywhere, 
were another The 
boys’ first close shave with them came 
when they boarded a northbound train 
and sat down in a car loaded with Ger- 
man soldiers. The peasant costumes and 
the Italian speech did the trick, how- 
ever; the three escapees were not sus- 
pected at any time during the 40-mile 
trip. 

Striking out afoot, Don and his com- 
panions reached a farm house high in 
the mountains near the border, and the 
talian family living there at once saw 
through the thin disguise, but greeted 
the lads as if they were long-lost sons. 
Toasting the threesome with a feast and 
much vino, the family then insisted on a 
song fest. In the middle of a loud and 
happy number there came a hammer- 
ing upon the door. Shooing the boys to 
a back room the family answered the 


studied hard in 


toward town 


you recall, 


who were 


matter, however 
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knock to find a German soldier stand- 
ing there. He wanted a cup of milk, 
that was all. Next day the Italian fam- 
ily directed Don and his friends to an 
Italian fisherman at the shore of a lake. 
This new friend drew a boat, equipped 
with fishing lines, from a cove, told the 
boys to hop in and row in yonder direc- 
tion. Once they hit the opposite shore 
—many miles distant—they’d be four 
days’ walk from Switzerland and free! 
The boys had gone but a little way 
when they were challenged to halt. 
Germans? No, another Italian—with a 
proposition. 

“I can get $50 apiece for you fellows 
if I turn you in to the Germans,” he 
said, “but I won't if you take my friend 
here over with you.” The friend, it 
turned out, was a black marketeer. Don 
had no choice. 








From dawn to dusk they plodded up 


hill and down dale. When still eight 
miles from their goal, they decided 
they'd have to eat at last—so they broke 
out one lone can of condensed milk, 
their entire ration for the day. 


No sooner had the four men reached 


Swiss soil than Swiss authorities reached 
out of the darkness and collared them 
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‘He Profits Most Who Reads Most’ 


all. Nothing could have suited Don and 
his friends better—or the black mar- 
keteer worse. Classed as “escapees” the 
three soldiers were quarantined briefly 
and then placed under British Govern- 
ment control. 

At his first chance after his, arrest 
Don got in touch with Rotary’s Con- 
tinental European Office in Zurich, 
where Miss Esther Achard, a longtime 
“CEO” stafi member, was in charge dur- 
ing the war. “Please cable my dad that 
I’m in your country,” Don asked. 

To Miss Achard the name “Don Cur- 
rie” was far from new. For months she 
had tried to keep Don’s parents in- 
formed as to their son’s whereabouts in 
Italian prison camps so that food par- 
cels and other comforts might go 
through to him. “Esther,” you may be 
sure, lost no time in sending the cable 
—so it was through the Rotary he had 
known and served for 20 years that 
Dick Currie first learned this great good 
news about his boy. 

Pleasant months followed for Don 
Currie. Billeted in hotels and drawing 
Army pay, he could go almost wherever 
he liked. To keep busy he picked up a 
job in a watch factory in Geneva, 





The Rotarian is 36 years old (see pages 4, 31) and Rotary 
Club bulletin editors are writing editorials about it to enter 
in a contest. Five will win plaques. First such contest was 
held last year—on the subject above. Three of the 1945 
winners were recently published; now read the other two. 


The following editorial was 
written by Norman W. Flint 
for The Minute Man, of the 
Rotary Club of Westport, 
Connecticut. 


Tell me what you read and I'll 
tell you what kind of a person you 
are. For reading, as much as one’s 
choice of friends, or vocation, or 
amusements, reflects the reader. It 
shows a narrow or a broad range 
of interests. It shows the quality 
of our thinking. It finds us expert 
and acute in the use of this mighty 
tool, or it betrays a lack of know 
how in its employment for our own 
good and pleasure. 

We recognize no particular virtue 
in mere reading for its own sake. 
Very little reading can harm us 
outright; there is much that does 
us no good. There can be no profit 
certainly from a great deal of the 
wrong kind of reading. 

“He profits most who reads most” 
with discrimination. Abraham Lin 
coln, asked to endorse a work, once 
mischievously wrote, “I believe this 
is a good book for anyone who likes 
just this kind of book.” We rule 
out mere satisfaction, however. as 
no criterion for what is good. 





But if our reading bears upon our 
work, our family’s welfare, the 
good of our community—and this 
has come to mean the world-wide 
community of us all; if it concerns 
an informed and lively presenta- 
tion of the problems of mankind 
and their manner of solution, then 
it is good subject matter. If at the 
same time we are reminded by ex: 
ample of the ideal of service, it is 
good. 

Because THE ROTARIAN Magazine 
speaks in this vein for an organiza- 
tion of men grouped together for 
service, and because it does the job 
adequately by acceptable standards 
for any publication, we are glad to 
endorse it for this reason. More 
power to it on its 35th anniversary! 


This editorial, written by 
Harry J. Parker, Secretary of 
the Rotary Club of Kamloops, 
British Columbia, Canada, 
appeared in The Real Dope. 
the Club’s Weekly bulletin. 


Only through knowledge can we 
continue our march toward the 
stars. Only through education can 
we obtain knowledge. Only through 
reading can we become educated. 


through reading. 


of THE RoTaRIAN. Each month it 
offers a literary feast at the tables 
of world authorities. 








worked for a time also in St. Gallen 
and addressed the Rotary Clubs of both 
cities. Past International Vice-President 
C. J. Steiger, of Zurich, was most kind 
to him, as were scores of other Ro 
tarians. They took him into thei 
homes and showed him their Alps. 

Then in the Autumn of ’44, after the 
Allies had made a clean sweep of 
France, they let Don cross France \ 
Marseille, where he caught a ride on a 
landing craft to Cairo. There he hopped 
a bomber pointed south and in fou 
short days—after four long years in gun 
pits and prison pens—he was home! 

Dick and Ness Currie were waiting 
for him with open arms—but not alone 
There was pretty Rosemary Lorimer 
Don’s boyhood sweetheart, too. Soon 
as the story books say, they were wed 
and they hope to live happily ever afte: 
Don turns out for work every day as a 
director in his father’s company. 

It’s not unlikely that Don Currie will 
turn up at some future Convention of 
Rotary International with a Rotary 
wheel in his own lapel. And people who 
haven’t read this story will never quite 
understand all that that small gold and 
blue emblem means to him. 


Only the educated are free. Only 
the ignorant despise education. No 
life span permits the garnering of 
the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages, but, through judicious read- 
ing, we can share the thoughts of 
the greatest minds; we can find 
that knowledge which teaches us to 
truly know ourselves, and to learn 
how to live well and to die well. 


A successful democracy demands 


that a majority of the people be 
well informed. To become so in- 
formed, we must read and digest 
what is written by our most erudite 
fellowmen. As the foundation of 
every State is the education of its 


youth, so will the measure of our 
success as a self-governing people 
depend upon the education which 
is acquired through reading. 


The observing of THE ROTARIAN 


Week, during the last week in Jan- 
uary, seems a fitting time to remind 
ourselves that “He Profits Most 
Who Reads Most.” 


Rotary demands that we lift the 


level of human ideals and achieve- 


ment a little higher than we found 


them. Rotary demands leadership. 
It demands international under- 


standing and goodwill. To meet &i 
these demands we need the Know]- ; 
edge which comes with education e 


One of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of Rotary is the publishing 


Include THE ROTARIAN as a neces- 
sary part of your reading, and thus 
be conducted to that enjoyment 
which is, at once, best in quality 
and infinite in quantity. 
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Speaking of Books— 


By John T. Frederick About men and nations... years of retirement... one 


Author and Reviewer 


woman's world...recipes from a war-prisoner camp. 





ROM Brazil comes the first of a cause of the concise and yet thorough first as the mn of a Cabinet member 
ip of books which I wish to com- fashion in which the author treats one during the First World Wat More re 
mend especially to the attention of Ro- after another of those problems, giving cently he has come to know it as a 
TARIAN readers this month: The Masters the pertinent facts—historic, geogra journalist, as a Government official, and 
and the Slaves, A Study in the Develop- phic, ethnic—as well as his own analy as press secretary for President Frank 
ment of Brazilian Civilization, by Gil- sis and interpretation. I regard this lin D. Roosevelt He writes of men and 
berto Freyre. The author is one of the book as_ supremely important for institutions familiarly and understand 
most distinguished of New World soci- prompt reading by citizens of the ingly, with sharp observation and vigor 
ologists; a professor at the University United States. ously pictorial phrase 
of the Federal District, Rio de Janeiro; Also of first importance for readers in In his pages we see Chief Justice 
visiting professor at Leland Stanford the United States—and of high interest Stone: “A big man, aging, and somehow 
er universities of the United to those of other countries—is Jonathan he looked like a_ small-town family 
States nember of numerous learned Daniels’ Frontier on the Potomac, an in physician after a delivery.” We see 
societies; and author of seven impor- formal and personal study of the city of Henry A. Wallace, former Secretary 
tant books Washington as an embodiment of the of Commerce, with “his tennis-court 
In ntroduction to the English Government of the United States and stride,” with a lock of gray-brown hair 
language edition of The Masters and an expression of its people. 1 have hanging dowy toward his eye, with the 
the S es, Professor Freyre speaks of found this book enormously entertain- grin that “has disturbed some Senators 
Brazilian social history as revealing “a ing and enjoyable, and I am sure that it ... Shy and friendly, but nervous, too, 
process whose direction is that of a holds positive value like his recurrent laugh.” But we see 
broad democratization ... of interhu- Jonathan Daniels saw Washington much more than externals in these 
man relationships, of interpersonal re- 
lations, of relations between groups and 
between regions.” The Masters and the 
Slaves is a study of the backgrounds 
and foundations of that process in the Ch H 3) k ’ 1946 
first three centuries of Brazilian history, oice OOKS 0 
a massive and detailed description of 
the daily life of the old plantation cul- a Looking back over the books he read in 
ture, of the “Big House” and the slave 1946, Mr. Frederick lists here ten that 
quarters. It is a work of great scholar- he remembers with especial pleasure. 
p and of scientific thoroughness; yet 
it is so rich in colorful detail that very The Fever Bark Tree, by M. L. Duran-Reynolds (Doubleday, $2.75). 
manv lavmen will read it with absorbed Brilliant history of quinine; absorbing and informative 
attention The translation by Samuel Dusty, by Frank P. Davison (Coward-McCann, $2.50). From Australia, 
Putnam is admirable, and the publisher the life story of a sheep dog. One of the finest animal biographies I have 
has given this big book particularly ever read. 
handsome and appropriate format. Caribbean: Sea of the New World, by German Arciniegas (Knopf, 
The capacity for a more than national, $3.75). Dramatic historical pageant by a distinguished Colombian writer. 
a universal human, sympathy, which The Lost Americans, by Frank C. Hibben* (Crowell, $2.50). The story 


Professor Freyre notes as characteristic of prehistoric men in North America, admirably written for the general 
Brazilians, is fundamental in the at- 
titude which Sumner Welles recognizes 
in his analysis of the world outlook to- 
day, Where Are We Heading?, as neces 


reader. 
Detroit Is My Own Home Town, by Malcolm W. Bingay?+ (Bobbs-Merrill, 
5). Candid but loving full-length portrait of a great city. 
The Compleat Rancher, by Russell H. Bennett (Rinehart, $2.75). The 
color and meaning of ranch life, recorded with real literary distinction. 
ete Toe Peon makes sguaeeng One Day on Beetle Rock, by Sally Carrighar (Knopf, $2.75). Lives of 
the small animals of Sequoia National Park, recorded in prose and draw- 


sary in all nations if civilization is to 





reading for the citizen of the United 


States, for it is primarily a criticism of ings of real beauty. 

his tion’s ‘e lic’ F » Jas re00G . : : " Mede 

nation’s foreign policy of the last William Allen White: An Autobiography (Macmillan, $3.75). One of 
two years—a criticism which is search- the great American autobiographies, by one of the truest of Americans. ¢ 


: B paaaren siete cn gE ens W elles, Lovely Is the Lee, by Robert Gibbings (Dutton, $3). Another book of 
rmer Under Secretary of State of the true beauty in both text and illustrations. Travels in Ireland. 


United States, recognizes the mistakes 


My Wayward Parent: A Book about Irvin S. Cobb, by Elizabeth Cobb 
and shortcomings of that policy, but re (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50). Informal, amusing, genuine—the book Irvin Cobb 
tains hope for the future. Particularly would have wanted written about him. @ 

he expresses full and devoted confi- 


, t Ini Tat aie *A member of the Rotary Club of Albuquerque, New Mexico 
dence in the United Nations organiza- +A member of the Rotary Club of Detroit, om 
tion, in spite « , fused ; iffi- tA member of the Rotary Club of Emporia, Kansas , 
pite of the confused and diffi @An honorary member of the Rotary Club of Paducah, Kentucky 
cult problems which it faces 





This book is especially valuable be- 
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pages. They are genuinely illuminating 
of men and events, of the nation whose 
most vigorous and significant frontier 
is this city of Washington. Don’t miss 
this book, for reading you will relish 
and for much more. 

The title of Hector Chevigny’s book 
about his experience of sudden and per- 
manent blindness, My Eyes Have a Cold 
Nose, seems to me unfortunately chosen. 
To me it suggests a somewhat sentimen- 
tal and whimsical treatment, primarily 
of the blind man’s relation to his dog. 
Actually the book devotes only one 
chapter to the author’s experience in 
acquiring—or, as he puts it, being ac- 
quired by—a Seeing Eye dog; and it is 
anything but sentimental. 


Tus BOOK offers the reader three 
things of very real value. The first is a 
revelation of the feelings and experi- 
ences of the blind which will make all 
of us more understanding and for some 
of us may work a needed revolution in 
our attitudes. Second, the book as a 
whole is an absorbing and appealing 
personal narrative whieh is excellent 
reading for its own sake. Finally, it 
gives us the stimulating and sugges- 
tive example of the working out of a 
philosophy of living which is applicable 
not to sudden blindness alone, but to 
all of those unexpected.and devastating 
afflictions from which, in one form or 
another, few lives wholly escape. 

In some of its forthright and con- 
structive suggestions for psychological 
adjustment Chevigny’s book parallels 
points made by Walter B. Pitkin * in 
The Best Years: How to Enjoy Retire- 
ment, Mr. Pitkin’s vehement writing 
tires me a bit at times, but the ideas he 
urges so earnestly seem to me sound 
and highly significant. “If you have 
enough sense to come in when it rains,” 
he tells us, “or else to put up your um- 
brella, and if you keep up with the 
times well enough to know that ura 
nium isn’t a geranium, then you may 
add 20 to 40 years of jolly good living 
to your career after you have estab- 
lished yourself as a successful bread- 
and-butterer you can make the 
years after 50 your best if you make 
the most of everything today’s world 
offers.” 

Mr. Pitkin proceeds to tell us how. 
In lively and vigorous chapters he dis- 
cusses one after another of the prob- 
lems and the possibilities of retirement, 
under such titles as “Tapering Off,” 
“What's Your Own Best Way?” and 
“Stay in Circulation.” His pages are 
full of real-life examples, horrible and 
admirable; of clever, biting observa- 
tion; of shrewd, sober sense that lodges 
in the mind and stays there with grow- 
ing conviction. 
+A frequent contributor to THe Rotarian. 


His most recent contribution is Leaders for 
tne Atomic Age, December, 1946. 
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I urge all Rotarians of my age and 
older—which means from the middle 
50’s on—to read this book and think 
about it. Perhaps I should widen that 
recommendation, for Mr. Pitkin says 
that the younger we begin to cultivate 
a “retiring disposition’’—the attitudes 
that make retirement attractive and re- 
warding—the better off we are. For all 
of us this book offers an exciting, hope- 
ful challenge of new horizons in the real 
terms of our own personal lives. 

One of the most noteworthy novels of 
recent months is Richard Sullivan’s The 
World of Idella May. Few novelists of 
our time have the insight and _ skill 
necessary to give such a full and search- 
ing portrayal of a character as this book 
presents. Fewer still have the integrity, 
the clear vision and firm standards, 
necessary to portray that character not 
only completely but truly, with full 
meaning. 

Idella May is a woman consistently 
and wholly selfish. She is dependent on 
others, but only for what she can get 
from them, for the impression she can 
make on them or the power she can 
wield over them. She is universal— 
there have been women like her in 
every age, and men too. But she is 
also peculiarly symptomatic of our own 
troubled time. Richard Sullivan tells 
her story in a novel of sustained vital- 
ity, of mounting dramatic power as 
Idella May’s world comes to include 
more and more of those affected by her 
beauty and her selfishness—most of 
them disastrously: fine and sound peo- 
ple among them, whom it is good to 
know as Richard Sullivan reveals them. 
The husband of her disastrous marriage 
is one of the most likable and admirable 
figures in recent fiction. This novel is 
a reading experience not to be missed— 
at once extraordinarily interesting and 
exceptionally meaningful. 

Here, finally, are two books which 
have in common something of both the 
brutal ugliness and the never to be fully 
appreciated courage and devotion of the 
recent war. Mister Roberts, by Thomas 
Heggen, is a book of robust humor, 
broadly realistic and often hilarious, 





which I believe many men will en 
as much as I do. It is also an unfo 
gettable portrayal of a Naval Resery; 
officer, on a supply ship in the Pacifi 
who is as true and fine a human being 
as one can hope to know, in books o; 
out, and of the response of other office 
and especially of the enlisted men to hi: 
quality. This is one war book that it 
going to be very hard to get away fro 
me. 

Prisoners at Bilibid and other places 
of Japanese torture and_ starvation 
strengthened their will to live by talk 
of the favorite foods they would enjoy 
when they got home. Some had been 
amateur cooks, some professionals, and 
they recalled recipes. Colonel Halstead 
C. Fowler, of the United States Army, 
made a collection of these recipes from 
his fellow prisoners during the endless 
months of hunger—committing them t 
memory or writing them on rare and 
precious scraps of paper—some 200 of 
them. They have been checked and 
tested, and arranged for publication as 
Recipes Out of Bilibid, by Dorothy Wag 
ner. I wish that I could quote all of he: 
fine introduction, and many of the head 
notes in which she describes the can 
tributors of the _ recipes — English, 
French, Scandinavian, Mexican, Fili 
pino, Javanese, as well as from all parts 
of the United States. 

It is difficult to suggest the quality 
of this book, impossible to exaggerate 
the appeal it will hold for many readers 
The recipes are practical and usable, 
fresh and interesting, immensely varied 
And about and behind them is the sens 
of the men who fought hunger and 
death by talk and thought of home 
Recipes from Bilibid is a book to ust 
and a book to cherish. 

* * * 


Books mentioned, publishers, and prices: 
The Masters and the Slaves, Gilberto 
Freyre (Knopf, $7.50).—Where Are We 
Heading?, Sumner Welles (Harper, $3) .— 
Frontier on the Potomac, Jonathan Daniels 
(Macmillan, $2.75).—My Eyes Have a Cold 
Nose, Hector Chevigny (Yale University 
Press, $3).—The Best Years, Walter B. Pit 
kin (Current Books, $2).—The World of 
Idella May, Richard Sullivan (Doubleday 
$2.75).—Mister Roberts, Thomas Heggen 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50).—Recipes Out of 
Bilibid, Colonel Halstead C. Fowler and 
Dorothy Wagner (George W. Stewart, $2) 


Blind Beggar 


My daylight differs from the dark 
Only by shuffling in the dust, 

The ring of silver in the bowl, 
The broken crust. 


1 sometimes sense advancing dawn 
By scented winds or morning rain, 
Or feel the mystery of night 
Through twinge of pain. 


They tell me birds enchant the flowers 
And that the trees are green and high 
I hope that someday I may stand 
And touch the sky. 


I try within this dusk to keep 
My twisted soul from withering. 
That is the reason why, my friend, 
I smile and sing. 

—JAMES A. SIMONS 
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For a Better Rotarians of Baco- 
Bacolod Lop, ‘I HI PHILIPPINES, 
are “living up to” 

the W ld-wide reput ition for “good 
work which Rotary enjoys. Sufficient 
monie ere raised in a fund drive 
by the Rotary Club and en- 

dorsed by the city council and civic- 
ied citizens to provide housing, 


ment for the 
\ benefit concert 


¥, food, and employ 


ligents of the area. 


approximately 2,000 pesos for 
ese “angels with dirty faces.” 
R-Ranch Helps Although their team 


Round up $3,813 carri 1 the Rocking 
—. brand (see cut), 
Rotal s of Hopss, N. Mex., didn’t work 
from 1 ing chairs in the recent ranch- 
style roundup in which they 
( peted with members of 
two other service clubs to ; 
ra funds for the local Boy ‘ene 
Scout program. The _ Ro- 
ds handed in the most cash 
1 we dined by the losers. The Boy 
e the big winners, to the ex- 
f $3,813. 
14 More Clubs Congratulations can 
Reach 25 Mark be added to the New 
ears greetings ex- 
led to 14 Rotary Clubs. The month 
ir silver anniversaries. They 
a1 John’s, Newfoundland; Eagle 
Pauls Valle Okla.; Coeur 
Idaho; Marion, Ohio; Brook 
field, M Wayne, Micl Concord, N. 
( Mount Pleasant, Tex.; Hibbing, 
nn Tippecanoe City, Ohio; Watkins- 
font * Falls, N. Y.; McMinnville, 
ind Woodbury, N. J 
The living charter members and Past 
Presidents of the Rota Club of JoHN- 
City, TENN., were honored guests 
en the Club observed its 30th anni- 
ersa cently. 
Variety's the Rotary activities are 
Word in India varied in India, as 
elsewhere around the 
Rota world, as witness these recent 
report The Community Service Com- 
ittee in BANGALORE has collected and 
donate 1,000 rupees for a fund for the 


care of tuberculosis patients. . . . Work 
will soon be completed on a Rotary- 
amusement park for women 

nd children in Buus... . First-aid 
eatment drugs were given to a high 

hool by the Rotary Club of HypERaBaD, 


initiated 


Fearing a _ possible 
influenza epidemic 
such as swept the 
in 1918, members of the 
Club of SHARON, Mass., recently 
decided to do something about it in 
their community. Arrangements were 


Sharon Shares 
Fight on Flu 


United 
Rotary 


States 
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made to provide free immunization to 
all school students and faculty members. 
Inoculations were 


provided for every- 


one else at cost 


with the Club footing 
the bill for the indigent 


RUTH- 
SCOTLAND, 


Rotarians of 
ERGLEN, 


Rutherglen Takes 
the ‘Low Road’ 
proved that “young- 
can accomplish as much as “old- 
timers” when their Club won the Presi- 
dent’s Award in 


sters”’ 


its District last year— 
the first full year that the Club was 
“in the fold” of Rotary International. 


Here are a few of the reasons: Efforts 
were made to help in the reéstablish- 
ment of returning service personnel; 
members’ cars were made available for 
transporting patients to hospitals; the 
Town Council influenced to con- 
sider a war fund to 
provide a permanent memorial to be 
used by the community; magazines 
were collected for members of the 
armed forces; etc. 


was 
commemoration 


Recognizing the 
cessity of 
ing peace, develop- 
ing friendly relations among nations, 
and achieving international codperation, 
Rotary Clubs around the world followed 
the suggestion of the President of 


ne- 
maintain- 


United Nations 
Week Observed 


Ro- 


tary International, Richard C. Hedke, 
and recently observed United Nations 
Week. For example: 


After he 
subject at a 


~aring a speaker discuss the 


public meeting called by 


the Rotary Club of GapAG-BETGERI, INDIA, 





BRER RABBIT and his pals (portrayed by 
Girl Scouts) went hippity hoppity to the 
Rotary Club meeting in Atlanta, Ga., a few 
weeks ago, seeking Joel Chandler Harris, Jr. 
(seated), and Evelyn Harris, Rotarian sons of 








GEORGE SHEPPARD (left) meets the “Rotary 
rabbits” President Ralph Jones provided to 
up attendance in the University District Ro- 
tary Club of Seattle, Wash. The low man is 
caretaker each month. In three months the 
Club went from tenth to first place in the 
District. The rabbits increased to seven. 





E. H. BARRETT, an Epsom, England, Rotar- 
ian, is shown at the dedication of Dorset 
House, a nonprofit home for the aged at 
near-by Ewell. He suggested the plan, his 
Rotary Club and a church group backed it. 


Photo: Atlanta Journe 





the famed storyteller. The girls put on a pro- 
gram—"The Modern Uncle Remus.” Not long 
after that Atlanta was the scene of the world 
premier of the picture Song of the South, 
based on the Joel Chandler Harris tales. 
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NOW THEY know whether youngsters in 
Vista, Calif.. can hear or not—and how 
much. Local Rotarians have provided schools 


POR ete, oe ore 


3 


INTERCITY meetings—just like prewar—are 
resumed by Rotarians of Havre, Mont., and 
Medicine Hat, Alta., Canada. Here Past Dis 


tae 


HUNDREDS of people attended the recent Ten- 
nessee Walking Horse National Celebration 
in Shelbyville, Tenn.—and got hungry. They 
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with an audiometer. Here the Club’s Im- 
mediate Past President, S. M. Cook (with 
badge), presents it to county school officials. 


Photo: Rotarian M. Wright 


trict Governor W. E. Rae (right) greets Med- 
icine Hat's President, Harry Hutchins, at 
the border, as 33 guests come to visit Havre. 





wanted “hot dogs,” coffee, etc., and these 
local Rotarians served up the same. Among 
those fed were 91 Rotarians from 18 States. 





his listeners discussed steps necessa 
to solve the food crisis prevailing 
that land. 

Rotarians of Visorc, DENMARK, have 
better understanding of the United 
tions after recently hearing an illun 
nating talk on the subject by a mem 
of the local Parliament. 

The Rotary Club of BouLpeEr, CoLo., ot 
served the Week by hearing the Britis 
Consul in Denver talk on “Europe T: 
day.” ... Members of the Rotary Club 
of HEIGHTS OF GREATER CLEVELAND, OHIO 
heard an authoritative discussion of 
“Difficulties in Securing an Enduring 
Peace.” ... United Nations consula 
representatives and foreign students 
were special guests of the Rotary Club 
of SEATTLE, WASH., when it observed 
United Nations Week. . . . The District 
107 International Service Panel (see 
THE ROTARIAN for December, 1946, page 
52) presented a brilliant discussion of 
international affairs at a recent meeting 
of the WILSHIRE Rotary Club of Los 
ANGELES, CALIF., which attracted more 
than 100 visiting Rotarians. 

The birth and functions of the United 
Nations were explained at a meeting of 
the Rotary Club of CHESTER, VT. 


Ahmedabad During the. recent 


Meets Needs riots, AHMEDABAD, 
INDIA, Rotarians dis- 


played their Rotary spirit by helping to 
evacuate families from dangerous 
areas; by supplying, food, clothing, med 
icine, fruits, milk, etc., to hospitals; and 
by having the city roads cleaned. High 
on the list of Club projects this year 
are an antimalaria campaign, leper re- 
lief, a grow-more-food drive, medical re 
lief, help to a blind school and a mental 
institution, a study of sanatoriums in 
the city, etc. 


Starting as a war 
measure, the Rotary 
Club of CENTRAL 
PERKIOMEN, SCHWENKSVILLE, PA., began 
a movie-and-dance program, on alter 
nating Saturday nights, in addition to 
its regular program of providing Christ 
mas, Easter, and Halloween parties for 
youngsters. Twice during the past year 
the Club staged minstrel shows, realiz 
ing some $1,500 for the support of the 
program. Another Club which re 
cently turned to the minstrel boards for 
a bit of fun was that of CoLuMBus, IND 
The Club’s publication is known as The 
Oil Can, so appropriately enough the 
minstrel chorus was dressed as “en 
gineers.” Each carried a long-snouted 
oil can. 


Everybody’s in 
These Acts 


Add 31 Clubs Every continent is 
to the Roster! represented on the 

list of 31 Clubs re 
cently admitted to Rotary Internationa! 
(including five readmitted Clubs). Con 
gratulations to them all! They are, with 
sponsors in parentheses: Somerville 
(Caldwell), Tex.; Karlovy Vary, Czecho 
slovakia (readmitted); Mountain Home 
(Cotter), Ark. 

Gorakhpur, India; Hope (Chilliwack), 
B. C., Canada; Haparanda, Sweden; 
Ningpo, China (readmitted); Penang, 
Straits Settlements (readmitted), La 
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Rarca, Mexico (readmitted); Hamlet 
(Rockingham), N. C Solihull, Eng- 
kwood, England; Little Falls 
and Cedar Grove), N. J.; 
enmark: Beverly-Burbank 

ira), Calif 
e, Czechos! ikia (readmit- 
Grand Blanc (Flint), Mich.; Dere- 
England; Woodbridge, England; 
Wales: Port Kembla Dis- 
(Wollongong), Australia; Worces 
Stellenbosch), Union of South Afri- 
H nelstown (Harrisburg), Pa.; 


Brazil 
Brazil; 
Canada; 


yarai (Aracatuba) 
Feliz (Sorocaba) 
( P¢ yoke), Ont 
(Johnstown), Pa.; Amersham, 
(Redding), Calif.; Mis- 
(Kansas City), Kans.; and Temple 
(Pasadena), Calif 


Egan 
Ebens 


i: Yreka 


mmittee has 
established by 
the Rotary Club of 
with the prob- 


Palestine Seeks A Co 
Safer Highways been 


FA. PALESTINE, to deal 
of road safety, a particu- 
nportant large 

mbe f accidents on Palestine roads. 
egestions will 


ubject 


because of the 


containing s 
ike p with authorities 
When a special ap- 
peal was made to 
New Zealand Rotary 
during the past year to 


Zeal Did It in 
New Zealand! 


send 


ts to Great Britain, the zeal with 

} r went about filling the re- 
lef ttle to be desired Response 
practically unanimous, and dis- 

1 were such items as honey, 

é elly crystals, full cream milk 
ed milk, edible beef drip- 

gs, toilet soap, et Here are typical 
AUCKLAND, among the large 
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CAN ANY 20-year Club beat the record of 
the Rotary Club of Palmyra, N. J.? It still 
has 15 of its Past Presidents (12 are pic- 


= ee 

“ON THE SPOT” check-ups often lead to 
improvements. For instance, several months 
ago the Rotary Club of Sheboygan, Wis., met 
at the Boy Scout camp (Rokilio). They found 
that the dining-room facilities needed ex 






FOR 28 YEARS Rotarians 
of Houston, Tex., have pro- 
vided gifts for a _ local 
school for underprivileged 
girls. When the school re- 
cently built a new chapel, 
the Rotarians completed it 
by providing the electric 
organ which Rotarics 
Herbert Rohloff is playing. 





Photo: F the 






tured) on its roster. At a recent meeting 
tribute was paid to the old-timers—not for 
getting those of them who are now deceased 


Members resolved 
and did. They got 
Here Club President R. E 
fourth from right) gives the check 


panding and improving. 
to raise a needed $1,500 
$1,617, in fact! 
Chesebro 
to Rotarian E. Klozotsky, of the Scout Council 


Clubs, donated £248 for food parcels 
INVERCARGILL (67 sent £50 
worth of jelly crystals of a 
like value; CHRISTCHURCH (74 members) 


members) 


honey, and 


sent 27 cast including 840 pounds of 
honey, 126 pounds of cheese, 576 pounds 
of jelly crystals, and 13 cases of mixed 
goods, and the members sent parcels 


to Rotarians in CAMBERWELL: Gore (30 


members) sent eight cases of foodstuff 


worth £102 ; 
Orphans Find The Rotary Club of 
Firm Friends AMIENS, FRANCE, is 


interesting itself in a 
number of orphans whose parents were 
members of the “Resistance.” One 
youngster has been adopted by the Ro 
tary Club of SAN NICOLAS, ARGENTINA 

MURTEN, SWITZERLAND, Rotarians re 
cently invited the children and staff of 
a local orphanage on an all-day automo 
bile trip into the Bernese Oberland 
During prewar years 


Gheni on the 


Go Again the Rotary Club of 
GHENT, BELGIUM, took 
great interest in the restoration of the 


Church of Saint-Nicolas. Back in op 
eration again, tae Club has now had the 
satisfaction of seeing the work on the 
facade completed. Club members, 
who met secretly during the war, were 
able to collect money enough to enable 
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a worthy young man to study law. He 
is now about to receive his doctor's de- 
gree. ... One member, an amateur p! 
lot, recently took a mother and her 
seven-week-old child, who was suffering 
from whooping cough, on a series of 
high-altitude flights which resulted in 
considerably improving the babe’s 
condition, 


Rotary Comes to A Rotary Club has 
Gold-Famed Nome been established in 


Nome, ALASKA, one of 
the farthest west cities on the North 
American Continent, and the scene of 
the gold rush of 1900. The Club started 
much as any other Club—when the 





President of the Fairbanks Rotary Club 
talked with five Nome men whom he 
knew would “make it go.” ,All was 
not smooth sailing, however, for two 
struck the community about 
the time the Club was born. An icy 
gale swept in from the sea and de- 
troyed or damaged 18 buildings, causing 
damage estimated at upward of $200,- 
000. Then the Club’s Vice-President lost 
three of his four children, his home, and 
his business in a disastrous fire. 


tragedies 


For Better Fishing War brought a tem- 
at Exmouth porary revival to the 

fishing industry 
around ExMouTH, ENGLAND, but fearing 


PRESIDENT George P. Hargreaves (second from left) presents the London Rotary Club's flag. 


Rotary on the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ 


HEN the swallows come, that means 

Spring. When ocean-going Rota 
ians report fellowship meetings on 
board ship, then the gracious ways of 
peace are with us again. 

Setting the pace in this activity is the 
Queen Elizabeth, that largest of liners 
which in World War II transported 
800,000 men. While she was being re- 
conditioned, Rotarian E. Seymour-Bell, 
New York Cunard representative, took 
the lead in making it possible for trav- 
elling Rotarians, on this ship to take 
luncheon together as soon as she was 
again ready for the seas. 

He had instituted the same practice 


on the ship’s older sister, the Queen 
Mary, in prewar years. More than 1,500 
Rotarians from some 800 Clubs had 
registered on it, and some 150 Clubs 
had provided banners. 

Such a collection has been started on 
the Queen Elizabeth. The Rotary Club 
of London, England, gave its flag (cut 
the Rotary Club of Liverpool, 
England, presented a bell mounted 
within a Rotary wheel. The Rotary 
Club of New York, N. Y. (cut below), 
and the Brooklyn, N. Y., Club each 
presented its flag after the ship recently 
completed its first luxury crossing of 
the Atlantic. 


above); 





THE New York Rotary Club’s flag is given by President Luther H. Hodges (third from left). 
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that it might again decline, the local R 

tary Club decided to see what could be 
done to restore it to its old-time status 
It called a meeting of local fishermen 
and suggested that a fishermen’s as; 

ciation be formed with the object of 
binding the men of the industry to- 
gether, and of building a cold-storage 
plant so that catches might be pr 
served unti] such time as the market 
prices were right. Now operating, th: 
association is working in close liaison 
with the Ministry of Fisheries and is 
planning to enlist every fisherman in 
the district. 


Praise of the New 
York State Teachers 
Association was re- 
cently bestowed upon the Rotary Club 
of UNADILLA, N. Y., for the joint enter- 
tainment which it and the local Wo- 
men’s Club recently provided for school- 
teachers of the community. Uniting 
efforts, the groups invited everyone in 
the school district to a party for the 
teachers, enabling them to become 
better acquainted. 


Meet and Greet 
the Teachers 


A Rotary meeting at 
the movies! Yes, it’s 
an annual custom in 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. This is how it 
is done: One of the members arranges 
for a buffet luncheon in the lobby of 
the theater he manages. Afterward he 
invites his fellows to the mezzanine, 
where they view a special showing of 
the latest film attraction. 


Santa Barbarans 
Meet at Movies 


Anyone reading the 
series of editorials 
now appearing in 
The Live Oak, official publication of the 
Rotary Club of OAKLAND, CALIF., can 
supply answers to the question “What 
does Oakland need to make it great?” 
Written by various Club members, the 
editorials touch on such subjects as 
water supply and sewage disposal, trans- 
portation, public utilities and industry, 
civic and cultural pride, etc. 


Now Oakland 
Knows Answers 


‘Thanks’ Repeated Non-Rotarians who 
a Dozen Times appear as speakers 

before the Rotary 
Club of Los ANGELEs, CALIF., will receive 
a silent vote of thanks—not once, but 12 
times over. The Club is giving all such 
speakers a year’s subscription to THE 
ROTARIAN, 


Families living in 
and around ALTOONA, 
Pa., who lost loved 
ones in the service of their country 
during World War II know that others 
sense their loss. Following a careful 
check on all casualty reports by a spe- 
cial Committee of the local Rotary Club, 
a gold-star certificate—neatly lettered 
and framed—was presented privately by 
a Rotarian to a member of the family 
ef each deceased serviceman. 
Rotarians of CENTER LINE, Micu., have 
played an important réle in bringing a 
living memorial to that community—a 
five-acre recreation field. Cost of the 
project, which is laid out for football, 
soft ball, and [Continued on page 56] 


Just to Say: 
"We Remember’ 
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Swamp in Bid for Fame; 
Okefenokee Is its Name 


OKEFENOKEE joins the list of well-known Indian 
i ke Chicago and Mississippi, credit the Way- 
eorgia, Rotary Club with a major assist. 
town spent $250,000 converting a bog into 
)kefenokee Swamp Park, local Rotarians set 
» known America’s newest playground. 

S. G. Coleman suggested a “Know the 
campaign so Waycrossans could answer 
ions. Rotarians talked to retailers, law- 
t officials, clul They printed leaflets. By 
day, October 8, 1946, everyone contacting 

vas a walking Okefenokee encyclopedia. 
can report that the park is 12 miles south 
Highway 1, that it includes 1,200 acres of the 
re Okefenokee Wildlife Refuge where 180 
rds have been classified. They also know 
lore—that its name means “trembling 
ise in places the black muck vibrates oddly 
epped on, that the water trails, blasted wider 
by dynamite, were first formed by slither- 
tors. Gliding in a launch, poling a canoe, 


walking down a board- 


REMAINS OF INDIAN 
VILLAGE FOUND HERE 

UBY GENERAL FiLOYD 
NOV.11,1838. CALLED 
"CHEPUCKYTO-LO-F A™ 
MEANING CHEPUCKY!S 
TOWN. 
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walk, they say, you'll 
see lakes choked with 
creamy-white lilies 
(above), black water 
that’s a perfect mir- 
ror (right), historic 
Indian sites (left). 
Proud of their park, 
Waycross Rotarians 
hope swamp visitors 
will pay them a friend- 
ly visit also. 


THESE are the men (left) 
to right) who planned the 
campaign: S. G. Coleman 
J. C. Council, Rosser El 
kins, and Jack Jennings. 























y.. Big Farge, gf 
GROW ‘EM TALL in Texas! Rotarian F. B. 
Sullivan (right), of Woodville, believes he 
has raised the world’s tallest sunflower. 
It measures a towering 15 feet 11 inches. 











CAPTAIN Jehan de Noue (second from right) 
accepts an album for Trygve Lie (see item). 
Also in photo: R. L. Harlow, New York Ro- 








Ro ANCE of a Charter. Freperick 
WoopHAMs, of Sevenoaks, England, Ro- 
tary International’s District 12 Repre 
sentative, has come up with this interest- 
ing World War II Rotary tale, which 
might well be titled ““The Romance of a 
totary Charter.” After they had over- 
run The Netherlands, the Nazis removed 
all treasured Rotary possessions includ- 
documents, and Club char- 


ing books, 


ters. Months after the war’was over the 
President of the Rotary Club of Dord- 
recht, The Netherlands, received a letter 


from a California Rotarian—containing, 
of aH things, the Dordrecht Club’s Ro- 
tary charter. The American Rotarian’s 
soldier son had found it among tons of 
books and papers in the cellar of an old 
Austrian castle and had mailed it to his 
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tarian; L. G. LaMair, music-group president; 
G. Bundy, New York Rotarian; and W.A. Mills, 


Chicago Rotarian, music-group secretary. 
Photo: Acme 





ROASTS on the hoof thunder from the box- 
car as Thomas F. Kearns (left), a member 
of the Rotary Club of Queensborough, N. Y.., 
checks them off, He sent to Texas for 38 head 
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of cattle when his employees were unable to 
obtain meat during tho recent shortage. The 
animals were corraled at the company 
grounds, butchered, given to the workers. 





A page or two of Rotary ‘personals’ . . . anc 
news notes on official and other matters. 


+ 


father, who, recognizing its significanc: 
and value, sent it back across the At 
lantic posthaste. 


Member. T. A. WARREN, Immediaté 
Past President of Rotary International, 
recently became a member of the Rotary 
Club of Bournemouth, England. His‘ad 
address is now A2 Durley Chine Court, 
West Cliff, Bournemouth. As Rotarians 
will recall, he was formerly a member of 
the Rotary Club of Wolverhampton. 


Harmony. Leading figures in th: 
music world, including several R: 
tarians (see cut), attended a recent 
presentation in New York, N. Y., which 
has international significance. The Na 
tional Association of Music Merchant 
gave an oil-painted album of United Na 
tions musicana to TRYGVE LIk, Secretary 
General of the United Nations. It was 
accepted in his absence by Captain 
JEHAN DE NOUE, his personal representa 
tive. It was pointed out that the United 
Nations is carrying out an age-old pre 
cept of the musical world—in the same 
theme of harmony expressed in sym 
phonic, classical, as well as popular 
music. 


Honors. Harry L. FaGan, a Past Pres- 
ident of the Rotary Club of DeLand, Fa., 
was honored recently when the local 
chapter of Future Farmers of America 
which he advisor, was 
awarded one of the 16 top prizes at th 
national convention of that group. 
Eart N. REINSEL, an honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Quakertown, Pa., 
was recently promoted to chief of th: 
property-control branch of the American 
Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many. ... The Legion of Merit citation 
was recently awarded to HILBERT W. 
PETERSON, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Los Angeles, Calif. Formerly a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the U. S. Army, he re- 
ceived the award for his work in ex- 


serves as 


.pediting war traffic within Brazil while 


holding the rank of major. The Brazilian 
Government honored him with its high- 
est military award—-the Order of the 
Southern Cross. 


‘Uncle Tommy.’ For several years the 
Rotary Club of Gridley, Calif., has ob- 
served October 2 as a special day. It is 
the birthday of the 
Club’s oldest charter 
member, THOMAS B., 
CHANNON, affectionate- 
ly referred to as 
“Uncle Tommy.” He 
not only attends meet- 
ings regularly, but has 
a part in every pro- 
gram—holding the 
flag while he and his 


fellows sing the na- Channon 
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tional anthem. A member of the first to serve as Acting Governor of District 

i of trustees of the city of Gridley, 20. He will substitute for his brother, 

former farmer and warehouseman, he MAvRICcIO ALVAREZ, a member of the 

tired from active business in 1938. same Club, who is now travelling in the 
United States. 


npoart 


Memorial. As a memorial to their 
who died in World War II, Ro- Circle. The Rotary Club of Mackay, 
ARIAN AND Mrs. Joe D. WituiaMs, of Australia, has come full circle, so to 
Bellflower, Calif., gave $3,500 toward a speak, in the matter of its officership. It 
fund to be used for the construction of a is starting its 21st year, with the Club’s 
iilding which will serve the Scouting first President, WILLIAM A. AmMIeT, in the 
programs and other youth groups of head chair again. H. JOHN MANNING, 
it community. Fellow Rotarians raised founding Secretary, is again scribe. In 
iditional funds, pitched in, and, with his recent inaugural address, PresIpENT 
nmer and saw, saw that the building AMIET reflected on the Club’s founding, 
shape (also see cut) then concluded with this statement: “I 
hope that when Jack and I, with ven- “THIS ONE'S for the Rotary Club of Hradec 
Krdlové, Czechoslovakia,” says Rotarian 
W. H. Wilson (left), of Laguna Beach, Calif. 





Substitute. RicHarp C. HEDKE, Presi- erable wrinkles and long white beards, 
nt of Rotary International, has ap-_ return to office for our third term in His Club is now dispatching $20 a month 
pointed FEepERIcO C. ALVAREZ, of Santiago 1966, we will find a world at peace, a to aid an overseas Rotary Club. Rotarian 
de los Caballeros, Dominican Republic, Club of 200 strong, dreams all come true, postmaster Baird Coffin is at the window. 


Meet Your Directors 


Brief biographical profiles of two of the 14 men who 
make up Rotary’s international Board. More next month. 








—— 
\ 4, 
T ) SAY Drrector WILLIAM R. (“Dick”) Dowrey know mittee he is also serving on the Dis- Ji > 
his groceries is no cheap metaphor. He has spent tricting Committee of Rotary In- «9 fi } 
. . . . . — ‘ . if s 
a lifetime in the food business—and such is his ken ternational. fi 
of it that when World War II came along, the Canadian Take the “Main Line” six miles | 
Government chose him to head up the whole system out from Philadelphia’s City Hall 
of price and supply for his Province, British Columbia. and you come to the town of Nar . 
That he was recently made a Member of the Order of berth and to Director Ratpu S. Dunne 
the British Empire tells something about the way he DUNNE. Fuel oil is his business 
handled that five-year assignment... (In World War I there—he owns a company which sells it—but lubrica- 
he was a U. S. soldier.) When, not long ago, he turned tion (of civic. enterprises) is also a large part of his 
the wheels of a food-packing company he had long line. He is a past president of the Civic Association 
conducted over to other hands, he and the Business Council in Narberth, a past director 
retired from active business life, of the Narberth National Bank, a former committee 


chairman of the Main Line Chamber of Commerce, 
and a former trustee of the Narberth Uibrary Associa- 
tion. 

During World War I Rotarian DuNNE wore the blue 
of the United States Navy. Author of numerous maga- 
zine articles, some of which have appeared in THE 
ROTARIAN, “DirReEcTOR RALPH” has been a member of 
the Rotary Club of Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth since 1928. 
(Those town names are Welsh, by the way—and you 
pronounce the middle one “Kin-wid.”) He is a Past 
ber of the Committee on Participa- President of the Club, was Governor of District 179 
tion of Rotarians in the Postwar last year. Besides serving as a Director this year he is 
World last vear. An ex-officio mem- also Chairman of the Districting Committee of Rotary 
ber of the Canadian Advisory Com- Dowrey International. 


yet he continues as an officer and 
director of several companies in his 
home town—Vancouver. 
Rotary-wise, Director DOowReEyY 
is a Past President and past service 
member of the Vancouver Rotary 
Club, and a former member of the 
Rotary Club of Grand Junction, 
Colo. He’s a Past Governor of Dis- 
trict 101 (1941-42) and was a mem- 
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the same old piano, and the same old 
faces as they harmonize the strains of 


the same old anthem Home on the 
Range.” 


Happy Landing. The other day 
Rocer E. STILEs, a Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Northport, N. Y., was fly- 
ing some friends to Mexico City, Mexico. 
Suddenly taken ill, he had to land his 
WHEN Arthur Larchar (center) retired as Plane at Greensboro, N. C., where he was 
Chairman of the Boy Scout Committee of the rushed to the hospital and found to be 
troop sponsored by the Rotary Club of Old’ suffering from pneumonia. Hardly had 
Town, Me., he was given this Scout statuette. word reached his home Club before 
Holder of the Silver Beaver award, Rotarian pprrsipenr F. THEODORE ENDRES notified 
Larchar has served Scouts over 30 years. th. Greenshoro Rotary Club of the situa- 





WHEN William H. Phelps, Governor of R 7 
tary’s District 172, observed his recent birth ; 
day, fellow Rotarians in Sidney, N. Y., gav: 
him this portable radio—so that he woul 
tion. Greensboro Rotarians came to no longer miss out on the big game 
visit, brought flowers, and expressed 
hospital hospitality at its best. 





Unanimity. ROTARIAN HAROLD B. 
ROACH retails draperies in Waipukurau, 
New Zealand. There’s nothing unique 
about that—but maybe there is about 
this: every young woman on his staff 
is the daughter of a Rotarian. “No doubt 
this accounts for the outstanding suc- 
cess of his business,” writes W. BLarr 
TENNENT, Of Palmerston North, Gover- 
nor of Rotary’s District 52, who dis- 





























, ae covered this fact on a recent visit in <= 
GUESS which nook in the municipal park = Waipukurau, “and may also be the : 
in Marlin, Tex...is most popular? You are = .ason for his having been such a good RALPH MORGAN (left). President of the 
looking at it! Besides this shelter, with the Secretary.” Roraman Boaen hed just Rushville, Ind., Rotary Club, and Dwight 
near-by rock fence and entrance, Rotarians ~ — od renters 5 <7y Cl b ill as Van Osdol help provide a Rotary send-off 
have provided barbecue pits, concrete-topped CO™pieted a term as Club scribe. for a heifer which their Club is sending to i 
tables, electric lights, playground equipment. —THE SCRATCHPAD Man help replace cattle lost in overrun Europe. | 
: 
. 7 = i ; 
These 11 Rotarians Have a Combined Record of 15,392 Meetings! | 
Each of them has a perfect-attendance mark of a quarter century—or longer. : 
(1) Amos O. Squire, county government ad sale, Key West, Fla., 25% yrs.; (7) William Hy 
ministration—medical examiner, Ossining, N.Y., Royce Battson; blacksmith supplies, Vancouver, 
4 25% yrs.; (2) Charles Matson, dentistry, Flint, Wash., 25 yrs.; (8) Leon S. Goodman, carbonic- ; 
; Mich., 27% yrs.; (3) Abram L. Kirstein, real gas manufacturing, San Antonio, Tex., 26 yrs.; Z 
: estate, Bangor, Me., 29% yrs.; (4) Carl B. (9) Clarence Walter Ferguson, senior active, 
4 Ruehl, caskets—wholesale, Centralia, Ill, 25% St. Petersburg, Fla., 29% yrs.; (10) Fred E. é 
yrs.; (5) Frank P. Weisenburger, drugs—re- Maxfield, dentistry, Bangor, Me., 29% yrs.; and 
tail, Defiance, Ohio, 25 yrs. (11) Thomas F. Murray, senior active, Boston, 
(6) Sebastian Cabrera, Jr., groceries—whole- Mass., 27% yrs. 4 
1) Kaiden Kazanjian; (8) Cones — 
J 
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Build the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway? 


Yes!—Says Lt. Col. J. L. Dansereau 


Continued from page 12] 


Savings today would be much 


8 The total estimated cost is 542 mil- 
llars for initial 


ion do 


development, in- 
iding part of the works necessary for 
Canada would pay 
the United States, 


Inasmuch as the 


power generation. 
million dollars; 

7 lion dollars 
U. S. already has spent 14 million dol- 
ts remaining share would be 258 
lion Of this New York State should 
mtribute 80 million for power work, 
eaving to the United States Government 
1 net expenditure of 178 million dollars. 
Canada already has spent 128 million 


} 


iollars for the Welland Canal and 15 


Beauharnois 
inal. Of the 107 million dollars of her 
ire remaining, the Province of On- 


dollars for the 


nillion 


o should pay 67 million dollars for 
power work, leaving to the Dominion 
Government a net expenditure of 40 
million dollars. 

\ further appropriation of 400 million 

llars will be needed to complete the 
power works, but this will be paid by 
the State of New York and the Prov- 

es of Ontario and Quebec 

9. Annual cost of the Seaway to the 
United States, including interest and 
umortization of the entire cost in 50 
Veal 
tenance, is estimated to be 9 million dol- 
lars, or less than 20 cents per capita in 
the area concerned. In Canada the an- 
owing to the fact that its 
share is 80 percent completed, would 
be 3 million dollars. 

10. Certain engineers and economists 
additional 
works the Seaway will induce people to 
idvocate, such as water power, branch 
However, 
this is no argument against the project, 
for the waterway is intended to inten- 
sify the industries and trade of the 
Great Lakes area, thereby calling for 
and justifying the expenditures. 


s, as well as cperation and main- 


nual cost, 


speculate on the cost of 


channels, and new harbors. 


ll. It will take seven years to com- 
plete the project. 

12. An agreement covering the St. 
Lawrence Seaway has been negotiated 
between Canada and the United States. 
It must yet be approved by the Cana- 
lian Parliament and the U. S. Congress. 

13. The rights granted under existing 
treaties will be continued. No new 
rights are granted. 

14. The joint use by Canada and the 
United States of international boundary 
waters is the result of an international 
agreement 100 years old. 

15. The appointment of a joint de- 
fense committee is a guaranty of per- 
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manent peace between the two coun 
tries 

There is more traffic on the Great 
Lakes than there is in all the Atlanti 
and Pacific harbors (of the United 
States). But the industrial empire bor 
dering the Great Lakes needs cheap 
transportation for the bulky products 


of its manufacturing plants in order 


to compete successfully with the rest of 
the world 

Up to now Great Lakes industrial 
plants have secured needed ore and pri 


mary produc ts from the immediate area 


But as years go by, these natural re 
sources will be more and more depleted 
and ore will have to be imported from 
great distances. Being bulky, ore can 
not be transported cheaply enough by 
rail or small canal boat 

The Canadian side of the Great Lakes 
compares favorably with the U. S. side 
in territory and resources, but not in 





Mount Eisenhower* 


From fiery chaos cast in some long-lost 

And dim majestic past, Mount Eisen- 
hower stands, 

Immovable and vast, in castled stone. 


Its granite peaks have seen wild aeons 
flee; 

In every dark ravine is hidden history; 

Yet lofty and serene it sees Time pass. 


It is a fitting gift for one who used 

God-given strength to lift our countries’ 
welded might 

Above defeat and swift oblivion. 


It is a symbol, too, of nations’. trust, 
Of hope that somehow through our un- 
armed boundary, 
World peace may yet ensue, and war 
shall cease. 
—ELIZABETH GARBUTT 





*In 1946 the Canadian Government 
changed the name of Castle Mountain to 
Mount Eisenhower, and presented it to the 
Allied Commander-in-Chief, both as a trib- 
ute to him personally and also to Canada’s 
reat neighbor to the south, the United 
States of America slizabeth Garbutt is the 
wife of Rotarian Fred Garbutt, of Calgary, 
Alberta. 


product, population, wealth, and volume 
of foreign trade. The region contains 
two areas of production: the rich indus 
trial section in eastern and central On 
tario and the fertile agricultural prairies 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
separated by a wide stretch of unde 
veloped country north of Lakes Huron 
and Superior In the whole territor 
there are not more than 6 million peo 
ple 
Under 


railways and water transportation are 


these circumstances Canada’s 


considerab! 


y ahead of her requirements 
But it must be remembered that trans 
portation facilities must necessarily be 
in advance of requirements to build up 
population and industry 

Fifty years ago the U. S. transporta 
tion system was ahead of its needs; now 
it falls short of requirements The 
American Great Lakes area has a popu 
lation of 50 million engaged in intensive 
industry and agriculture It feeds it 
self and produces a surplus for home 
and foreign markets. It is essential for 
the future prosperity of the American 
nation that the products of this great 
industrial center be delivered at low 
cost to foreign markets, as the present 
rail haul of more than 1,000 miles and 
the existing delay of transfer at Atlantic 
ports not only handicap U. 5S. foreign 
trade, but also prevent the country 
from meeting outside competition 

Great Britain's success in world trade 
is entirely due to her water transporta 
tion and access to the sea. She has built 
great steel industries, although she has 
no iron ore She supplies half the 
world with textiles, although she grows 
no raw materials. She has practically 
but the greatest woolen mills 
Her ships not only bring 


her the needed raw materials, but also 


no wool 
in the world 


carry back all kinds of finished prod 
ucts 

The sea has brought prosperity to all 
If the 
Great Lakes region could use the sea 


nations that could use it freely. 


directly, as proposed, it would become 
the greatest factor in world markets 
and civilization. 

Some critics oppose the St. Lawrence 
Seaway because of its cost. But in com 
parison with the billions of dollars we 
have spent to save civilization in the 
last generation, it’s very small. Let's 
remember that if large capital outlays 
are necessary to develop business, the 
development of business in turn makes 


_-possible larger private investment and 


reduction of rates 

Railroad investments prove this the 
ory. Canada has invested 4 billion dol 
lars in its railroads, the U. 8S. 22 billion 
dollars. What would have been the in 
dustries of Canada and the U. S. if this 
money had not been invested in rail- 
roads? 

Concurrently 
was improved, but nowhere near the 


water transportation 
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scale of the railroad development. In 
the Great Lakes area less than 600 mil- 
lion dollars has been spent on river, 
canal, and harbor improvements where- 
as the railroads spent 13 billion dollars, 
or 52 percent of all improvements there. 
This shows the importance of the area. 

The railroads’ fear that they will suf- 
fer from a lowering of freight rates by 
That's like 
believing that machinery will impover- 
ish the workingman. We have seen how 


the Seaway is unfounded. 


a highly industrial world can employ 
100 times more men and at much higher 
wages than it could if all work was done 
by hand. Instead, the railroads will 
benefit through an expansion of trade, 
just as they did when the Barge Canal 
was dug. They howled about that, but 
soon after it opened trade boomed and 
the railroads were obliged to build sev- 
eral extra connecting lines between the 
Great Lakes and Atlantic harbors. 

Now the railroads say, “Use the Barge 
It’s sufficient to carry the trade 
and it is not used to capacity.” But heavy 
Great Lakes boats do not have access 
to the Barge Canal and it is not at capac- 
ity use for the same reason that heavy 
trucks do not carry traffic on a bad road. 


Canal. 





Moreover, planes and trains will a 
ways carry lightweight freight and 
goods that must be delivered fast. But 
ore, coal, grain, heavy machinery, and 
steel cannot be transported economi 
cally by rail. In fact, rates on such 
products do not defray actual costs, 
obliging the railroads to charge mors 
for other goods or, in some cases, t 
collect Government subsidies. 

The argument that the Seaway would 
destroy harbors now handling Great 
Lakes traffic is equally unsound. Non 
of the present harbors can decently e) 
pect to levy a toll on the traffic of inland 
cities. New York Harbor was co: 
structed primarily to serve the New 
York area, and its success is 80 percent 
due to the activity of its own industries 
and people. The same is true of othe: 
harbors. 

Some people oppose the Seaway be 
cause they want an all-Canadian or an 
all-American canal. Such objection in 
jects nationalism into a perfectly logical 
and sound international development. 

Others say that ocean steamers will 


not use the Seaway. That’s twisting the 


purpose of the project. The purpose is 
to permit the Great Lakes fleet to reach 


BAIE COMEAU Rotarians who helped put over the clinic shown with the travelling 
unit. Dr. Donald S. Thurber, 1946-47 Club President, stands between the nurses. 


Winning the War on ‘T. B 


Tusercuvosis, a leading public 
enemy in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, is losing its force around 
Baie Comeau—the paper-mill town 
which sprang up just before World 
War II. Credit goes to the Baie 
Comeau Rotary Club—now in its 
fourth year. Since its organization 
the Club has sponsored an anti- 
tuberculosis clinic as a town public 
service, in codperation with a san- 
atorium in near-by Mont-Joli, and 
its medical superintendent, Dr. Her- 
man Gauthier (third from the left, 
front row, in the photo above), who 
is Vice-President of the Mont-Joli 
Rotary Club. 

This year a mass survey was 
made—and in nine days a travel- 
ling unit covered over 100 miles, 


examined 2,585 persons. In Baie 
Comeau proper, 1,788 people were 
examined—more than 75 percent of 
the population over 5 years of age. 
Rotarians visited every home and 
furnished free bus service to those 
attending the clinic. 

The survey results proved that 
“Ol’ T.B.” is taking it on the chin. Of 
eight active cases in Baie Comeau, 
only one was “advanced”—and that 
was a newcomer in town. Of the 830 
persons examined in surrounding 
towns, 14—or 1.7 percent—were 
found to have “active” cases of tu- 
berculosis. Baie Comeau Rotarians 
feel that their own town’s much 
better percentage—.46—is reward 
for their efforts in providing the 
clinics. Fellow townsmen agree! 
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Atlantic without transhipping its 
eight The ocean steamers will con- 
tinue to take care of traffic in Atlantic 


»« 
' rhe Seaway will provide other bene- 
ts too It will generate 4 million 
horseD er of new electric power ata 
vy price Ry its water regulation it 


vent future floods along its 1,000- 


e course, floods that annually cause 
lions of dollars of damage. And by 
moting new industries it will di- 


tlv or indirectly employ at least 20 
yn additional people 
the United States and Canada 
ling billions of dollars to other 
This 


desire to assist in the fulles? 


intries to promote their trade. 


elopment of all nations so that their 
will 
with that policy, 


; 


sperity boost our own. In ac- 


rdance we must im- 
ywrove to the limit our sea connections 


vith them. 


The 


will be no 


waterway w be free There 


il 
tolls. All the money used 
to build and maintain it will come from 
taxes, but whatever taxes we pay will 
be much less than the railroad freight 
And we'll 


more com 


charges we are now paying 


get cheaper transportation, 


fort, and a better world. 


In a country like the United States 


which has demonstrated that it readily 


understands the necessity for spending 


billions of dollars for improved 


portation, it is a anomaly to 


strange 


find a hesitation to spend the few hun 


dred millions needed to bring the sea 


to its Great Lakes industrial 
May the 


narrow-mindedness be totally dissipated 


empire 


darkness of obstruction and 


in the dawn of the new American spirit 
which has accepted the full responsibili 
ties of her international relations and 
her duties to contribute to the world’s 


welfare 


Build the Great Lakes -St. Lawrence Seaway? 


No!—Says Chester C. Thompson 


[Continued from page 13] 
411 the important factors of the Amert- 
which produce jobs 
ror workers cash 
of the United States Treasury. 


an economy—those 
and dollars for the 
registel 


Certainly the navigation 


prospects— 
cheaper and better transportation— 
laimed for the St. Lawrence project 
will not benefit American agriculture. 

proposed navi- 
gation-improvement involving 
the expenditure of public funds, as all 
always has been 
be appropriate to 


In considering any 
project 
such projects do, it 
and always should 
isk four very fundamental questions as 
to the economic aspects of the proposed 
navigation-improvement project. 

These questions are: First, what cargo 
or traffic be expected 
to use the proposed route and the vol- 
ume thereof? Second, who is going to 
use the project if completed, and what 
is the nature and extent of service to 
shippers to be provided thereon by ves- 
sel operators? Third, what is the esti- 
mated cost of the project and the ratio 
of such costs to estimated benefits to be 
received therefrom? Fourth, what wili 
be the effect of the proposed new project 
on previously constructed projects and 


may reasonably 


thus upon existing facilities? 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the United States Senate has con- 
ducted exhaustive hearings on the St. 
Volumes of 
and thousands of pages of 
and testimony have been 
filed and given before and to this impor- 
both for and against 
approval of the project. The estimates 
of cargo and traffic submitted in these 
statements and such testimony are al- 


Lawrence Seaway project. 
exhibits 
statements 


tant Committee, 


JANUARY, 1947 


includes 
traffic which is not now 


entirely 
traffic 


most 
no new 


speculative. It 


moving economically over’ existing 


routes and by means of existing trans 
portation facilities. 
that 


commodities 


There are some veiled “threats” 
certain 
might 
Lawrence Seaway for entrance to the 


foreign-produced 
possibly use the proposed St. 
United States if the freight rates quoted 
were attractive enough. Even the vol- 
ume of such potential traffic of foreign- 
produced goods and materials presented 
by proponents is “hazy”’ and most un 
certain. Practical vessel operators know 
that the route to inland America via the 
proposed St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
Great Lakes will not be economicai— 
that it will at best be “expensive oper- 
ating,” which condition is not at all 
conducive to low freight rates. 

There are hundreds of legitimate ves- 
sel operators, both in the offshore or 
ocean and in the Great Lakes 
and I have yet to learn of 
will say positively that his ships will 
use the St. Lawrence Seaway when and 
if it is ever completed. In the hearings 
of the Senate Committee there is con 
siderable about. “tramp 
steamers” using this proposed new sea 


trades, 


any who 


testimony 


way, whose advocates claim it will 
reduce transportation costs to inland 
America. 


There is no doubt that tramp steamers, 
practically all of flags of other countries, 
do transport a volume of 
freight at comparatively low rates. How 
ever, the use of tramp steamers by 
shippers and receivers of freight in the 


substantial 


United States will never make it a 
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great maritime factor in world trade 
and commerce. There must be stability, 
reliability, and responsibility in ship- 
ping if the United States is to enjoy a 
sound and prosperous economy. 

It is significant to observe that the 
advocates of this project have not 
stressed, at least to any great extent, 
that its completion and use will increase 
exportation of American- 
produced goods and commodities. The 


any new 


emphasis seems to be almost entirely on 
the importation of foreign products into 
the domestic market, rather than the 
enablement of American farmers, busi- 
ness, and industry better to compete in 
the markets of the world. We all favor 
world trade, but it must be a two-way 
-not a one-way path. 

The cost of this project will undoubt- 


street 


edly be stupendous, if not fantastic. 
Engineers’ as may be ex- 
pected, vary to a substantial degree as 


estimates, 
to the final completed costs, both to the 
United States and to Canada. The Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army, 
for whose judgment, ability, and relia- 
bility I have the highest respect, now 
estimates the cost of the navigation and 
power projects of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way to the United States, alone, at 
$310,274,000. Other apparently reli- 
able estimates place this cost to the 
United States Treasury at $523,417,000. 
Either figure, in the language of the 
bookmaker or the race-track “tout,” 
“ain’t hay.” 

The United States is blessed with the 
finest and most extensive system of 
harbors and improved waterways in the 
world. These facilities were constructed 
and improved at public expense and 
function for the benefit of all the people 
and have always played a most impor- 
tant part in the national defense and 
the ability of the nation to conduct 
successful and victorious wars against 
enemies. On the Great Lakes there is 
one of the finest systems of cheap water 
transportation ever conceived by man. 
This is likewise true of the navigable 
inland rivers and waterways and of the 
intracoastal canals and waterways. 

The harbors of the United States are 
among the greatest ever built and are 
most strategically located on the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, and Gulf Coasts. The har- 
bors and ports on the Great Lakes and 
on the inland rivers and waterways are 
efficient and located and maintained 
where the greatest amount of commerce 
and industry can be and is _ served. 
Business and commerce have used these 
facilities in peace and in war, and used 
them successfully and profitably. The 
armed forces found them ready in all 
emergencies, and they must be main- 
tained in the interest of national defense 
in this world of sirife and uncertainty. 

The advocates of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project apparently believe that 
many of these existing harbor and port 
facilities are obsolete and should, there- 


fore, be supplanted by a new rout 
deep water. They would thus destroy 
investments of billions of dollars made 
by private investors and the Govern- 
ment in favor of the new route, of 
dubious value, to world trade and com 
merce. The ports of New York and of 
New Orleans have, for many years, been 
the principal ocean contact for the te: 
ritory that could be served by the con 
struction of the navigation project of 
Boston, Mo 
bile, and other ports on the Eastern 
Seaboard and the Gulf of Mexico have 
also contributed much to the develop 
ment of Middle America. 

Surely it would be financial and 
nomical folly to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars of American money 
to build a new seaway for navigation 
when existing, well-established facilities 
are not now overtaxed. This is partic- 
ularly true when the proposed new 
project has extremely doubtful traffic 


the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


and tonnage possibilities and potential 
ities. Every progressive citizen, and | 
include myself among them, is for prog 
ress. It is not progress, or any reason- 
able conception of the term, to expend 
public funds on a project of doubtful 
and unproved value when 
facilities are capable of handling even 
heavier traffic, as was definitely shown 
in World War II. 

And to the winning of the great war 
that ended with the collapse of Japan 
a little over one year ago, the Great 
Lakes, the inland rivers, and the inter- 
coastal waterways snd canals contrib- 
uted much. Without this contribution 
it is doubtful if the United States and 
her allies could have been so successful 
in such a comparatively short period. 
The navigable inland waterways, includ- 
ing the Great Lakes, made possible the 
utilization of the manpower, the pro- 
duction facilities, and the “know-how” 
of the “heart of America” in the build- 
ing of ships, all kinds of ships, thou- 
sands of miles from the oceans, 


existing 


Tis resulted in the largest of sub- 
marines being built on the banks of Lake 
Michigan in northern Wisconsin; large 
tankers in the corn and wheat fields 
of Minnesota; all types of much needed 
Navy and Army invasion craft on the 
prairies of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, as well as in 
western Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
other inland points; huge drydocks and 
large ocean cargo ships were built on 
the Great Lakes and on the Ohio River 
all vital to the armed forces in vic- 
toriously battling vicious, cunning, and 
resourceful enemies in all parts of the 
world. 

All these vessels were, without mis- 
hap, suecessfully floated through the 
Great Lakes, the inland rivers, and 
intracoastal waterways to the tidewater, 
where they joined the armed forces of 
democracy in winning the greatest war 
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offenses against law and property com- 
mitted by both Maori and European 
were rife. ... 

At first the British Government was 
slow in making up its mind to take 
over the colony, but as British interests 
were involved, in 1834 it appointed 
James Busby as British resident. How- 
had no force to back up his 
administration, and, though a man of 
high principles, he could please none 
of the interested parties. 

In 1840 Captain William Hobson was 


ever, he 


sent to supersede him, carrying with 
him a dormant commission to act as 


Lieutenant Governor if he was able to 
obtain the consent of the Maoris to 
British sovereignty. He it was who 
drew up the Treaty of Waitangi and 
obtained the consent of the 512 para- 
mount chiefs of the many Maori tribes 
and subtribes. 

There was no coercion exercised in 
the way that Rotarian Reddy suggests 
and the treaty obligations have been 
carried out and still stand as a shining 
example of the treatment of an aborig- 
inal race. ... 


Dads Should Share Blame 

Believes Frep A. RuGEN, Rotarian 

Retailer 

Glenview, Illinois 

After reading the article My Son 
Went to Jail [THE Rotarian for Novem- 
ber], I cannot help feeling that many 


a daddy is neglecting his son uncon- 
sciously. “Tomorrow; I’m too busy 


now.” I heard that myself about 40 
years ago and carried a restless con- 
science for a long time until I could 
offer to pay for a window that I acci- 
dentally broke one night. 

Thirty years ago I heard fathers dis- 
cuss and cuss the truancy and trickery 
of the boys. Would that we men could 
keep our minds as alive and awake as 
the pranksters. I have held preliminary 
court for boys, visited the juvenile 


lr you've read this issue of The Rotarian 
from “kiver to kiver," you'll have little 
trouble with these questions. Check your 
answers with those on page 60. You're 
a "Klubber" if you score 80 or more. 


1. Lloyd C. Douglas refers to the pros- 
pects of peace and tranquillity as: 
An unspeakable drudgery. 
A dream come true. 
A shattered dream. 
2. Between 1932 and 
electricity in Colombia: 
Doubled. Trebled. 
Quadrupled. Decreased. 
3. Mexican codices weren't made on: 
Long parchment strips. 
Deerskin parchment. 
Glazed strips of pigskin. 
4. Henry Ford says he likes his shops 
as: 
Well organized as possible. 
Neat as a pin. 
Clean as his mother's kitchen. 
5. The area affected by the proposed 


1942 the use of 
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court, and had Sunday-school 


for many years. 


classe 
Men too often forget 


that they could be grown-up boys if 


they would grow. 


Too many heads of 


families become too hardheaded to be of 


any account. 


The hardhead too often 


will not allow the penetration of the 
truth that love and companionship are 
the great moving forces in the world. 
Every Rotarian should make pals of a 
few boys to enrich his own understand- 


ing and keep him young. 


I would like to see the day when the 
courts can punish the dads for many 


of the crimes of youngsters. 


Children’s Love Surpasses Fame 


Believes W. Fritz GINTz 
Senior Member 


Secretary-Treasurer, Rotary Club 


Nagodoches, Texas 


I wish every father and mother in the 
world could have the privilege of read 


and heeding—that 
Son Went to 
RorTaARIAN for 


ing—yes, 
article My 
Father [THE 


worthy 
Jail, by 
November], 


A 


for I think it will prove a forward step 


to solving the 


problem. 


juvenile-delinquency 


After reading the article the second 


time, I got down on my knees 


and 


thanked God that He spared me from 
the humiliation suffered by the father in 


that article. 


For like him, I was raised 


by a very strict code, and I felt that I 


must do likewise 


when I became 


a 


father, and did all in my power to em 


ploy a similar code. 
the friendship and 
business and_ social 


respect of 
associates 


Fathers may have 
their 
and 


money to burn, but if they lack the love 
and trust of their children, their other 
possessions are only a little more valu 


able than nothing. 


Fame and fortune 


are trivials compared to a father who is 
the confidant and counsellor of his son 
or sons, or compared to a mother who 
is the confidant and counsellor of her 


daughter or daughters. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway has a 
population of: 
60 million. 48 million 
51 million. 55 million. 
6. In what years was San Francisco host 
to Rotary International Conventions? 
1918 and 1935. 1914 and 1941. 
1915 and 1938. 1920 and 1936. 
7. The “average” Rotarian in the 
United States carries insurance totalling: 
$5,000. $22,500. 
$22,515. $12,550. 


8. According to John Strohm, women 
did what percentage of all farm work in 
the Soviet Union last year? 

80. 78. 64. 57. 


9. By 1948 the All-American Highway 
will be complete as far south as: 
The equator. Panama Canal. 
Antofagasta. Buenos Aires. 


10. Thanks to Jobs, Inc., employment 
in Albert Lea, Minnesota, rose to the fol- 
lowing total last Summer: 


7,000. 8,000. 684. 1,400. 
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Wisc, 


VISITORS can bank on friendliness in the spacious, luxurious International House. 


Good Neighbors at Their Best! 


y' )U are a Brazilian coffee man—or 
1 hardware wholesaler from The 
Netherlands—and you have just ar- 
rived in New Orleans, Louisiana. It’s 
irst visit to the United States 

you feel ill at ease. What you 
Idn't give for a place 
friendly 

yur own tongue would help you get 


where 


person who knows 


juared away, a comfortable place 
where you could meet the men you 
are to look up! 

The thing for you to do is to hurry 
Camp and 
Gravier Streets, in the heart of the 
There in a ten- 
story building you will find exactly 
what you are seeking—an institu- 
tion whose very purpose is to wel- 


over to the corner of 


business district. 


the citizens of any land to the 
United States, transform them from 
strangers to friends, and help them 
with their problems, contacts, or 


come 


misSions. 

International House is the name! 
Farseeing businessmen started it; 
they operate it on a nonprofit basis. 
more than a year ago in 
space once occupied by a bank, but 
completely remodelled, Internation- 
offers the international 
visitor most everything but a hotel 


room, 


Opened 


al House 


The guests have access to com- 
fortable lounges, have luncheon in 
rooms already famous for 
fine food. They find an able staff, 
most of whom are at least bilingual, 
and fully equipped to give them in- 
formation on any problem of for- 
trade—banking; documents; 
freight handling; ocean, rail, barge, 
plane, and truck rates; visas; ete. 

Many visitors use the luxurious 
private offices set aside for out-of- 
town and out-of-country visitors, 
and have their correspondence 
handled by bilingual secretaries. 
They attend lectures, conferences, 


dining 


eign 
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meetings, movies, and other educa- 
tional programs in the 


Only 


auditorium 
charge is for food and bev 
erages. 
Individual ($50 to 
local men and $25 to all others) fi 
nance 
1,000 educa- 
tional leaders in the Mississippi Val 
ley holding them 


memberships 


International House, some 


business, civic, and 

Now out-of-coun- 
try businessmen are also realizing 
Already all the 20 
Latin-American countries and sev- 
eral European, African, and Asiatic 
nations are represented. 


the advantages. 


“It was never our intention,” says 
Director Charles Nutter, “to publi- 
cize International House as the an- 
swer to the world trader’s prayer 
until our facilities were fully avail- 
able.” 

“Now,” he says, “with the com- 
pletion of our trade reference li- 
brary, and the establishment of our 
world-trade development  depart- 
ment, we are ready to receive all 
comers.” 

Nutter, a veteran newspaperman, 
left the Associated Press after 19 
years of covering news in the capi- 
tals around the world to take his 
present position because he was 
inspired by the International House 
motto: “Dedicated to world trade, 
peace, and understanding.” 

“The shape of economic forces is 
bound to be determined to a signi- 
ficant degree by the spirit and atti- 
tude with which men enter into re- 
lationships with their fellows,” said 
a recent Monthly Review of the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

“Here [at International House], 
if anywhere, businessmen will have 
an opportunity to help convert the 
so-called ‘good neighbor policy’ from 
an abstraction of Government policy 
into the living tissue of human re- 
lationship.” 


eS: wae aap ee 


so Ve pas 
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Presented in his name 
to his church or school, 
a Deagan Carillon per- 
mits the entire com- 
munity to share your 
memories of a soldier 
hero. Each day, 
as these glorious 
bells ring out, 
they reaffirm to 


all the qualities that were his in life. 
| 
No other bells can mean so much... 


for no other bells can give so much. 
Their full, rounded tones are those of 
genuine tubular bells—their sincerity 
unmarred by artificial build-up of any 
kind. The richness and purity of their 
song peals forth without distortion. 
'Their music stirs the heart with a 
| power given only to genuine bells. 


For more than three generations, 
churches all over America have called 
| upon Deagan for true Carillons. Today 
‘this entire fund of experience in the 
creation of living memorials is avail- 
able to those who select this tribute of 
heroic quality to honor their heroic 
dead. Particulars on request.... 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 296 Deagan Bldg., 
1770 Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, IIL 






































NEWTON'S serves dis- 


cerning San Franciscans 






who appreciate the 
STACY-ADAMS value 


that remains long after 






eects ®& 
price is forgotten. -«A@ 
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STACY-ADAMS 


Brocklon C2 Massachuselts 











Silver Polish 


SPARKLING ano LastiG Luster 
Easy and economical to use 
Will not stain fingers 


Money refunded if not satisfied 
Mail $1 for Large Jar Postpaid 


VENUS CHEMICAL CO.., Inc. 
1) W. 42nd St., Dept. R, New York 18, N. Y. 














Public Speaking 
Learn theory and fundamentals at home 
in spare time. Then acquire actual expve- 

and practice. Send name and ad- 
dress for interesting free booklet, “Power 
of Effective po nae ae See, Se 

especially for those unable to 
ng personal lessons in public 
speaking. 


WORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. 1401 


1315 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicage 5, tl. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
LEARN i hone 


@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teaches you, in |1 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oi) likenesses. 
Guiglance for your every stop. 
Seni for free book oday 









STUART 

sTUDIOS, 

121 Monument Circle, Room 491, Indianapolis 9, ind. 
Please send me free 





book and outline of lessons. 


Name 
Street 
City 


56 








State 








ROTARY ’S International Service became something personal for Rotarians at Clarksburc 
W. Va., when their ten members born out of the U.S.A. were honored at a luncheon 
(See item.) It's an idea they pass on to other Clubs wanting a Fourth Object progran 


Rotary Reporter 


[Continued from page 44] 


track, comes to $20,000. . . . WRIGHTSs- 
VILLE, Pa., Rotarians are backing a play- 
ground-project memorial. 


The ten foreign-born 
Lead World Tour Members of the Ro- 

tary Club of CLARKs- 
BuRG, W. Va. (see cut), were honored 
at a recent meeting—and then they put 
on the program. (Six of them are on 
the Club’s International Contacts Com- 
mittee, which was in charge that day.) 
One member told of the contributions 
of Greece to world civilization; another 
told of Rome’s cultural legacy; one de- 
scribed difficulties encountered in get- 
ting out of Belgium after World War I, 
and landing in the United States desti- 
tute and with a wife; and another told 
of living conditions in his native China. 


Expert Guides 


One Way to The Rotary Club of 
Win Battle HALIFAX, N. S., CAN- 

ADA, accepted the 
growing threat of juvenile delinquency 
as a challenge to its-community, assum- 
ing the responsibility of meeting that 
challenge by providing the city with the 
services of a trained, capable social 
worker. After about a year in the field, 
her records show the names of some 125 
youngsters whose cases have been sys- 
tematically followed up, with the ma- 


jority benefiting from improved ho: 
understanding as the result of her 
skilled counsel. 


Happy Days Add the name of th: 


for Lebanon Boys Rotary Club of Le. 
BANON, Mo., to the 


list of Clubs which have pledged the: 
selves to promote better conditions f 
the younger generation. One memh: 
recently offered his 240-acre camp, con 
plete with a seven-room log cabin and 
other facilities, on condition that 
camp for underprivileged youngste 
be established. The Club agreed, ea 
marked $2,500 for the project. It will b: 
ready for the 1947 season. 


The recent bridg 
tournament whi 
the Rotary Club 
VicHy, FRANCE, sponsored attracted 
2,600 players and realized 356,000 francs 
for the Club’s charitable work. Here’s 
how some of the funds will be spent 
(1) bank books containing deposits of 
1,000 francs each will be distributed 
among poor and deserving children; (2) 
prizes will go to honor students in 11 
public schools; (3) financial assistanc: 
will be given a _ juvenile-delinquency 
activity of one of the members; (4) as 
sistance will be given a “Mothers of 
Families” activity of another member; 
(5) one or more war orphans will be 
adopted; (6) free treatment will be pro 
vided for sick children. 


Here's Where 
the Francs Go 


Photo: ANS‘ 





COLOR photography lost some of its mystery for Hancock, N. Y., Rotarians at a recent! 
meeting when an expert of the complex art showed them some of the tricks. Members are 
shown examining a group of prints. Club Secretary C. J. Titus is pictured at the extreme right. 
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Opinion 
Pithy bits—gleaned from talks, 
letters, and Rotary publications. 


Rotary’s Place Assured If— 
RoBeRT C. Mason, Rotarian 
Office-Equipment Retailer 


Hornell. New York 


Just as America without world ambi- 
tior without even an_ international 
pol has been thrust into leadership, 

Rotary, working quietly, unobtrus- 
has, like Abraham Lincoln, simply 


preparing itself for a time it knew 
come, and now that time is here 

ind this is Rotary’s moment. If we 
isp this torch that has been placed in 
hands as a sacred trust and accept 
responsibilities and the leadership 
vorld is pleading for, the place of 

iry in international history will be 
ed, but of vastly greater impor- 


e to Rotarians is the golden opportu- 
nity we have to serve.—From a Rotary 
( > addre 88, 


Selecting the Presidents of RI 

CHESLEY R. Perry, Veteran Member 

Past President, Rotary Club 

Chicago, Illinois 

Who will be the next President of 
Rotary International? How shall the 
lucky man be selected? Obviously, a 
quarter million Rotarians spread all 
over the world cannot assemble and 
ligently arrive at a decision as to 
» should be invited, and perhaps per- 


l, to accept the honor and assume 
responsibility of the Presidency. 


Such pure democracy is not practical 
Therefore the organization must have 

recourse to that modification of democ- 

racy known as representative govern- 


ment or delegation of responsibility. 
Consequently, Rotary International has 
created a Nominating Committee. As 
uur Club was a leading advocate of the 
reation of such Committee, Chicago 
Rotarians have more than an academic 
‘st in its successful operation. If 
it is functioning successfully, we can 
have a justifiable pride in our Club’s 
contribution. If it is not functioning as 
we hoped and expected it would, we 
should be among the first to want to as- 
certain why not 

In analyzing the situation today, Chi- 
cago Rotarians and those of other cities 
and countries will seek to gain perspec- 
tive by glancing backward. Has the 
organization been served satisfactorily 
by the seven Presidents selected by the 
Committee since it began to function in 
1939-40? There seems to be a general 
feeling of satisfaction with regard to 
them. On the whole and especially con- 
sidering the limitations of the war 
years, they appear to have given as 
much satisfaction as the seven Presi- 
dents who preceded them in office. So 
all would appear to be going well. 

Of course there are those who are 
unhappy because there are no contests 
for the Presidency—at least none in 
which the Clubs and their delegates 
have an opportunity to participate. But 
it was to avoid such contests that the 
Nominating Committee was created. 
Their dissatisfaction is with the idea of 
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Help spread the word! 


Enlistments open for service 
in the Far East with famous 
Army divisions 


Some of the most famous divisions in the U. S. Army 
Ground Forces are now on peacetime duty in Japan and 
Korea. They include such great outfits as the Ist Cavalry, 
6th Infantry, 7th Infantry, 11th Airborne, 24th Infantry and 
25th Infantry Divisions. 

For the first time in history, young men who measure 
up to Regular Army standards can now, by enlisting for 
3 years, choose their division and overseas theater! 

It’s a great chance for picked young men, after initial 
training in the U. S., to visit the beauty spots of the Orient 
and do constructive, interesting work in guarding the peace. 
Excellent living conditions, plenty of recreational and 
sports facilities and high pay make this a particularly 
attractive opportunity for qualified men. 

Overseas pay —20% higher than in the U. S.—starts at 
$90 a month for a Private, with every chance of advance- 
ment. ‘In addition he has food, clothing, quarters, medical 
and dental care and many other benefits. Few civilian jobs 
can match this one for net income. None can match it for 
travel, adventure and education. 

Your organization, co-operating in the enlistment of a 
fine new Regular Army, has here a golden opportunity to 
interest the right type of soldier. 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN A GOOD 108 FOR You 
YOU KNOW TO ENLIST NOW U.S. Army 
AT THEIR NEAREST vo ho tea 

U.S. ARMY RECRUITING STATION [iaiiinitiadiebeiebmebmmiiensde 





YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 












































STPETERSBURG 


* FLORIDAS 
FASTEST GROWING CITY 





) Hf Since 1940 St. Petersburg 
v has grown at a more rapid 
rate than any of the other 
large cities of this state. In 
five years the permanent 
population increased 42 per- 
cent! 
Because of its rapid growth during 
the war years when building was 
restricted, St. Petersburg has a 
temporary shortage of furnished 
homes and apartments. But it does 
have 200 fine hotels, many guest 
homes, cottage colonies and other 
facilities to accommodate a host of 
Visitors. 
The Sunshine City invites you for 


a winter vacation. To y 
al 
—~ W 






avoid inconvenience we 
suggest that you make ad- 
vance reservations. For 
booklets write G. 8S. Dav- 
enport, Chamber of Com- 
merce. WA 











@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 

tural aid to physical 
tness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 126 Elkhart, Indiana 


DO/MOR 


“PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


Pasture 
Chacnrs 





START RIGHT... 
PLAN A BETTER 
LAWN WITH THE 


HELP OF 
Cus a 
iy LE (LL 7 

Whe 
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having a Nominating Committee rather 
than with the results achieved by the 
Committee, 

And possibly there are those who 
feel that the Committee as it now exists 
and functions is not an entirely 
Some may feel that it has be- 
come a sort of handmaiden to the Ro- 
tary International Board and they are 
with the thought that it 
is the Board which is selecting or dic- 
tating the selection of Rotary Interna- 
tional’s Presidents. Some may 
feel that there are politically minded 
individuals who believe they are adroit 
influence the judgment of 
the Committee. 

Before such apprehensions, or others 
of similar nature, develop or become 
more widespread, it might be timely to 
reéxamine the method of appointing the 
members of the Committee, their pro- 
cedure in exploring the field of Presiden- 
tial possibilities and in reaching their 
conclusions in regard thereto, the hold- 
ing of the Committee meetings in con- 
junction with meetings of the 


etc 


free 


agency. 


not pleased 


even 


enough to 


Board, 


The Rotary International Nominating 
Committee idea is fundamentally sound. 
If the present projection of it 
some revision, some improvement, some 


needs 


| perfection, let us take counsel together 


and find out what will increase its effi- 
ciency and intensify the faith and satis- 
faction of all Rotarians with regard to 
it—From The Gyrator of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago, Illinois. 


A Look Back—and Ahead 

GERARD ANTONY LEYDS 

Insurance Company Manage 

Governor, Rotary District 55 

Capetown, Union of South Africa 

On the 25th of April, 1921—a quar 
ter of a century ago—a few 
burg business and professional men 
gathered in the YMCA building and 
signed the application for the charter 
of the first Rotary Club in Africa, and 
out of this has grown this great Rotary 
District, with its 23 powerful Clubs 
and its 1,200 members and its tens of 
thousands of pounds of nay, 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 


Johannes- 


assets 
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Make your dream lawn come true. . . 
read Lawn Care. See how simple it is to get Scott lawn 
perfection . . . a free 2 year subscription is yours for 


the asking. Just drop a card to — 
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HERE’S a crossword puzzle of interest { 
Rotarians—and one all should be able | 
work. It is from G. Cornelius Baker, a Taun 
ton, Mass., Rotarian. Here is the key: (lin: 
1), present; (2) existing; (3) first letter ir 
alphabet; (4) name of a club; (5) must 
Note the answer at bottom of this column 


which have been duly applied ar 
distributed for good purposes. I a 
proud that I was one of those w) 
signed that application for that fi: 


charter in Southern Africa. I am toda 
one of about seven who are left out « 
that band of pioneers. We have attains 
our majority, and we may well b 
“We can look back on 

period of great things done, of astoun 
ing achievement, of reasonable pric: 
in success attained, but let us not be 
complacent or sit back. Let us go for 
ward to the quarter 
with firm, quiet re 
solve that the next period will be on 
of even greater high endeavor, of nob 
effort, of silent satisfaction in thing 


, 


accomplished.—From a Rotary Dist 


proud of it. 


second century 


confidence and a 


Conference address. 

Sans Protruding Middle and White Hair 
STEPHEN L. NELSON, Rotarian 
Executive Director 
County Community Chest 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Day before yesterday I had occasi 

to present myself to the secretary of ons 

of my fellow Rotarians with’ whom 
have been in contact at his office only 
by telephone and letter during the past 
several months. 

“IT am Steve Nelson,” I said. 

Her gaze was one of indecision. Afte: 
of embarrassing study sh¢ 
and replied in warn 
Isn’t your father 


a moment 
smiled quickly 
recognition, “Oh! 
the Rotary Club?’ 

My father is a retired minister in Cla» 
ton, Georgia. 

I am 25 years old. I look 25. I have 
been a Rotarian for three years. I feel 
perfectly at home with the men an 
friends in Rotary with whom I do busi 
ness each day—many of them young 
years as well as in outlook. I 
served on Rotary Committees and as 
Committee Chairman. I have attende: 
District meetings and _ internation: 
meetings. 

I like Rotary. I’m mighty happy t 
be a memher. But, for Pete’s sake, how 
did the public get the idea Rotarians 
were characterized by protruding mid 
dles and white hair (if any)! 

I'd like to see some notice given the 
fact that a quarter or a third of a cen 
tury is plenty long enough to have beer 
around to wear a Rotary pin without 
stealing it from Dad’s coat in the closet. 


have 





Answer to Puzzle Above 


“Attendance is a Rotary require- 
ment.” 
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Three Men Talk 
it Quer! 


i from pag 16] 
in? I h, the Bel 
Amer! it? 
Well linking of 
5 Britair is to allow 
s to make é own rulings 
thin ( referential sys 


n Bermuda r example, held 


the schem«s intil we were 

» it. We had annually ex- 
million and a half dollars’ 

f vegetables nions, potatoes, 
ley, and so to the United 
‘hen the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
npossible to continue the busi- 
Our farmers faced ruin. When 
pened her narkets, we felt 


yund to join the imperial pref- 
stem. 


[I suppose might say the 


S is its own imperial preference 
for it imposes its tariff regu- 
only on 18 States, but 


ritories—Hawaii and Alaska, 


e—and Puerto Rico. 

SPURLING: Yes, and have a prefer- 
em with Cuba and The Phil- 
well. But all big powers are 
same thing rking out spe- 

il tariff and trading advantages not 
their possessions, but with 
tries under their influence. 

her so-calls itellite States 
exa npte 

LE R Free trade would be hard to 
i 

SI LIN It need not come all at once. 

s can be gradual. But prog- 
go far if one large nation 
d ercent tariff its to 50, then 
other and aller country 
percent tariff to cut to 5. In 
f thing, the nations must 

Ve petner. 


I’m reminded of a cartoon in 


’ ecent New Yorker. It showed the 
tions grounds with banners 
ous nation members gayly 
the breeze. All were pointed 

ection save Russia’s. It went 

e other way. But don’t you men really 
Russia is more cooperative 

re than she was at the Paris Peace 
ADA Yes, but we make a mistake 
we think that her delegates as well 
those of many other nations don’t 
es national claims so strongly 
possible. There’s a human side to 
s. A delegate is instructed from back 
me as to what’s wanted and he will 
turally try to bring home the bacon. 
SPURLING: There’s much to be said for 


Three 

invaded and terribly 
st by Napoleon in 1815, 
Men 


times she has 
devastated— 
then twice in 
been there tell 


Lussia’s position. 


een 


ur era who have 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 









well-branched plants grow 3 ft. tall and 
bloom profusely. Some have unique curl- 
ed petals, like giant chrysanthemum 

Striking in the garden, and in bouquets 


Big Zinnias, we will mail you a 
T6c-Pkt. of seeds for just 10c— 


Shoots 
Light 800 Fr! 


A genuine Delta for 
home and away. Spot- 
light and floodlight. 80- 
100 hrs. on one battery 
At hardware, sport and 
electrical stores 


95 
Less battery. . $32: 


Delta Electric Co. 


Marion, indiana 


POWER 














2-LITE 
ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 





Colossal, colorful, up to 6% in. across; 
you'll have the biggest zinnias you ever 
saw! Many newcolors,a gorgeous array of 
soft pastels and brilliant hues—apricot, 
rose, pink, lavender, salmon, cream, yellow, 
buff, orange, scarlet, etc. Some two-toned. 
Easy to grow anywhere—the sturdy, 







SPECIAL! For you toenjoy these 





Burpee Seeds Grow--See the amazing new 
Giant Double Snapdragons, more new Flow- 
ers, Hybrid Vegetables, ete. Send postcard or 
letter for Burpee Catalog free and postpaid. 


Send Dime Today! 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


437 Burpee Bid on 437 Burpee Bide. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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End All Wraps Problems 


Office Valet—Modern, effi- 
cient, space saving racks and 
locker racks. Accommodate 3 
or 4 per sq. ft. Keeps wraps 


aired, dry, “in press.”” Porta 
ble or Stationary units. 


Checker—Complete Check- 
rooms. Standard in industry, 
hotels, schools and institu- 
tions. 


Write for new Bulletin H-11 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
"The Checkroom People" 
624 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 


WES 


. . « down to where 
the tropics begin, on 
Florida’s “lower Gulf 
Coast. Florida’s finest 
fishing and all other 
sports. Varied accom- 
modations. Happy, in- 
teresting living for all 
the family in the sunny 
outdoors. For booklets 
write W. S. Dwyer, Sec- 
retary. 











LEE COUNTY CHAMBER ot COMMERCE 


FORT MYERS 


LO | D- 





BOARDINe 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE INFORMATION on all Board- 
ing Schools in U. S., Small Colleges, 
Junior Colleges, Pre saratory, Military, 
_ Schools, Camps, etc. Men- 
tion a grade & needs. 36th Yr. 
Visit, p' ~m or write 

AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES 

ASSOC. 

















Why pay fancy prices 
for saddlery? Wrie for 








0 SADDLE 
HORSE 
el 





TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine foces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

188 EB, OHIO STREET «¢ CHICAGO 12}, ILL. 











me the destruction in the Ukraine passes 
belief—whole villages obliterated. 

Le Roy: Russia puts her loss at 10 mil- 
lion, but some people who claim to 
know facts say it is much larger, pos- 
sibly 18! 

SpuRLING: Very well. Then suppose 
the United States had thrice been in- 
vaded by armies from the south in less 
than a century and a half and, at the 
cost of utter destruction of a city as 
large as Cincinnati, Ohio, had finally re- 
pulsed the last invader. Wouldn't Wash- 
ington now rather insist on having 
friendly Governments in contiguous 
countries, as Russia has done in Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and elsewhere? 

Le Roy: Perhaps the answer to that is 
given by what the United States is doing 
in Japan. Certainly General MacArthur 
is trying to set up a Government there 
in the democratic pattern, as we in the 
United States understand democracy. 

SPURLING: Quite so, and Russia is fol- 
lowing that formula—with Russian trim- 
mings—in the areas she says were con- 
quered by Russian arms and valor. 

ADAMS: We've heard much here— 
rather read about it in newspapers— 
concerning East and West blocs, spear- 
headed by Russia and the United States. 
Have you observed it? 

Le Roy: Undoubtedly there has been 
a clash, arising in part because of mis- 
understandings. How do you of the 
British lands think of this East-West 
bloc idea, S.S.? 

SPURLING: You mean which way will 
we go? Well, did you notice that in 
mid-November the British House of 
Commons voted 353 to 0 against an 
amendment, offered by rebel Laborites, 
demanding a swing in British foreign 
policy away from the United States and 
toward Russia? The 50 recalcitrant La- 
borites abstained from voting, I should 
add. 

Le Roy: That’s a pretty conclusive 
vote, 353 to 0, 

SPURLING: Yes, as of now. But times 
may change. Anyone who understands 
postwar Britain must realize that her 
recovery depends on building up a 
strong export trade. If Western nations 
maintain high tariff walls, Britain may 
be forced to turn to the East in order 
to live. 

Apams: Such problems will be studied 
by the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, of course. 

Le Roy: That’s the job mapped out 
for it, but people shouldn’t expect mira- 
cles—not right away, at least. The U.N. 
is going to be active a long time, and 
problems must be threshed out in com- 
mittees and in specialized agencies be- 
fore they get to the plenary sessions. 

Apams: To that statement I agree 
heartily. It takes understanding based 
on solid information to see through the 
dickering and the arguments that mark 
operation of any democratic body. 

Spur.inc: Here is where we who are 
Rotarians can help, is it not? 

Le Roy: Rotary has made a good start 





by having observers at so many me: 
ings of U. N. bodies—London, Par; 
Copenhagen, Montreal, and others—not 
forgetting the consultants supplied to 
the U. S. State Department at the Sa: 
Francisco Conference where U.N. y 
born. My own opinion is that our re 
porting should give minimum coverag: 
to controversial issues, for they are coy 
ered well—maybe too well—by the press 
and the radio. We in Rotary do well t 
stress not just the aspects of disagres 
ment and disintegration, but the area: 
of agreement. 

SPURLING: You mention the radio. | 
think it calamitous that radio is being 
nationalized. Britain is doing it—just as 
Germany did before the war. The 
U. S. is so flooding the air with long- 
wave programs that few listeners tune 
in short-wave reports from other lands 

ApAMs: Would you listen to Moscow? 

SPURLING: I do. It’s good for the soul 
to hear one’s own country roundly cri- 
ticized sometimes. It makes one think. 

Le Roy: Thinking is, as the colored 
man down South once said of fried 
chicken, that which there ain’t enough 
of. 

SPURLING: As I conceive it, it is our 
job as Rotarians to stir up more think 
ing about the United Nations. And it 
should be informed thinking, not the re 
shuffling of prejudices and preconceived 
notions which so often pass for the real 
thing. 

ApAMs: Rotarians are men who have 
influence in their communities. There 
are nearly 300,000 of them around the 
world, in some 70 countries, which 
makes Rotary even more international 
than the United Nations. 

SPURLING: Yes, Rotarians are the sort 
of men who, given the facts, can be 
counted on to develop and maintain a 
lively interest in world affairs. 

Le Roy: And counsel patience. 

ADAMS: With tolerance. 

SPURLING: Righto! Trygve Lie, Sec 
retary General of the United Nations, 
summed it up well in his article in Tue 
RoTaRIAN last September when he 
pointed out that codperation and sacri 
fice and indivisibility of effort were 
taken for granted during the war, then 
added: “We should not be deceived in 
thinking that today things are different 
just because guns are no longer firing 
nor bombs dropping. The urgency to 
work together still exists; our common 
welfare depends upon our ability to 
coéperate.” That’s a good note on which 
to finish our discussion. 

ApAMS and LE Roy: Agreed! 





Answers to Kiub Quiz, Page 54 


1. A shattered dream (page 7). 
Trebled (page 29). 3. Glazed strips of 
pigskin (page 6). 4. Clean as his moth- 
er's -kitchen (page 9). 5. 60 million 
(page 12). 6. 1918 and 1935 (page 
19). 7. $22,515 (page 32). 8. 80 
(page 18). 9. Panama Canal (page 
26). 10, 7,000 (page 22). 
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“RAVE Creek tablet. A note from Norsemen? 


ERIK. Rikar, Ole, and the woman 
elebrated Christmas in West Vir- 
1.D. 1037. Impossible! Perhaps 

yet ROTARIAN DeELF NoROoNA reports 


sed on the discovery and trans- 

of two inscribed stones, it MIGHT 

e happened. His hobby is old county 

ords, but he doesn't find many 900 
»ld 

Ox Y a few weeks ago a book was 

blished in which it was claimed that 

rsemen crossed Minnesota in the 


Moundsville, 
can beat that 
story un- 
member DELF 
Viking visi- 


14th Century. Rotarians of 
West Virginia, think they 
ord. On the 
vered by their 
RONA they are 


basis of the 
fellow 


claiming 


is long before the time of Colum- 
as we are now after that time. 
ROTARIAN Norona, Circuit Court re- 


porte! 


spends much of his time digging 
to musty county records, seeking data 


local history. He has done good 
rk in urging the care and preserva- 
nm of many documents of value, is 


the West Virginia Histori- 
and as a is editing a 
bulletin, the Upper Ohio Val- 
devoted to recording the 
the area. 
ime ago he delved into the his- 
tory of the Grave Creek Mound, for 
hich Moundsville is named. He found 
lat when this mound was opened in 
1838, a small flat stone was found which 


resident of 


il Sor lety, hobby 


t ™ 
larterly 
y Pioneer, 

istory of 


Somet 


appeared to have writing on it. As the 
Indians had no written language, the 
tone was denounced as a hoax. 


In 1931 a boy and his sister found a 
imilar stone by the stump of a tree 
near Triplett Creek about eight miles 
from Gassaway, in Braxton County. 
Their teacher brought it to the atten- 
tion of the State Department of 
Archives and History and it is now in 
the State museum. 


ROTARIAN NORONA sent photographs ot 
stones to Professor Olaf Strand- 
wold, a runeologist who identified the 
narks on the stones as runes that could 
be deciphered. 
He says they tell of a 


party led by 


JANUARY, 1947 


a man named Qn The Grave Creek 
stone tells of dedicating a place called 
Meadow Island for yuletide services 


The Braxton County stone, he be- 


lieves, was carved by the same hand 
It names Erik, Rikar, Ole, and a woman, 
Guri—more Norse names than are 
found on any other American runic 
inscription. It contains a cross, which 


helps to date it 
in the le: 
onal stroke through it 
date at A.D 

He says there are 
referring to this 
he returned to 
drowned 
drift ice. 


as does a peculiar letter 
a Q with a diag- 


So he puts the 


ider’s name, 
1037 

other inscriptions 
that 
was 


showing 
and 
caught in 


leader, 
Massachusetts 
when his 


boat was 


Maybe the story belongs in the “be- 
lieve-it-or-not”. class, but Moundsville 
Rotarians have a new interest in Ro- 


TARIAN NoRONA’S hobby since he came up 
with it. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Are you, too, a collector? Perhaps you 
would like to share your hobby fun with 
others. If so, drop a line to THe Groom, and 


one of these months he 
in this column. He 


will list your name 
asks only that you be a 
Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s fam- 
ily; and that you acknowledge any corres- 
pondence the listing may bring your way 
Siamps; Pen Pals: Patricia Malaher (/2- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian — collects 


stamps; wishes pen pals uged 12-15), 36 
Queenston St.. Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

Pen Pals: An thony Forrest (17-year-old 
son of Rotari desires pen friends in 
North amevies, “South Africa, and Austra 
lia; interested in sports, music, films), “The 
Greigs,”” Wembdon, England 

Spoons: Mrs. Clarence Marsh (wife and 


mother of Rotarians—collects unusual silver 
souvenir spoons, Je weled month spoons, and 
apostle spoons), 500 Nunn Ave., Rice Lake, 
Wis., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Ruth Owen (13-year-old daugh 
ter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
other young people interested in music), 
Leitchfield, Ky., U.S.A 

Stamps; Pen Pals: 
year-old daughter of 


Elizabeth Clayton (14- 
Rotarian—wishes to 


correspond with other young people like- 
wise interested in stamps and chemistry), 
1012 Blanchard St., El Paso, Tex., U.S.A 


Exchange Letters: P. A. Kemp (wishes 
to exchange correspondence with Rotarians 
75 years of age and over, in U.S.A. or in 
other countries; suggested topics: “Our Club” 
and “Our Town"), Box 376, Clifton Springs, 
m. ta Uae 
Groom 


—TuHe HoBBYHORSE 


Df 


—— 

















THE Braxton County stone. 





Children spied it. 
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CATALOG ARRIVE 


ENVELOPE 


LETTER AND TOGETHER 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


144 pages, 24 in 
. feacuring the 
newest, high quality 
seeds. bulbs and plants 


132-138 CHURCH ST., Dept RO,NEW YJAXK @ 


wel PULL HAIR 


FROM NOSE 


May cause fatal infection 


“soit KLIPETTE ‘Sissors 


“oO ot er OF 

You can cause serious infection by 
pulling hair from nose. Ordinary 
scissors are also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and eors than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, sofe 

— and efficient. Rounded points 


f- Just turn the Stee!, Chromium ploted— 
off gently, safely. (plus 70c Federal Tax) 


Bl cannot cut or prick the skin. 

- SO SIMPLE! $1. Made from fine Surgical 
end. Surplus also in 24 Kt. Gold Plate in 
hair clipped smort leother case at $3.50 

Guaranteed satis Mokes a perfect gift for any 
or Ay fy special occasion. 





HOLLIS CO. 11 Commerce St. Newark 2,N.J. Dept. 221 
Enclosed is $..... for KLIPETTE(S) ot $1 (notax); 

in gold plate at $3.50 (plus 70c Federal Tax). If not entirely 
satisfied, | may return the above for refund within 10 days 


Nome. - a = 


| Address 
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“EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS!” 


Speaker’s Stands e Cast Bronze Bells e 
ies Buttons e Luncheon Badges e Flags 
anners e Road Signs e Record Systems 

e Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 








325 W. Madison St. 


CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 


Reguiar Gongs 10”x6” with Club 
biem, Gavel and Cover, Com- 


Chicago 6, ti! 












Re ge lier large Ars 15.00 
Junior T*xs*,; with cian” 
Embiem. vel and Cover, 
plete NOW .occcsccsesceees 7250 


Engraving Extra 
Secretary's Catalogue Now in 
Preparation 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. 
163 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5S, Ilinois 


——— 
a 

ie write te appechee a A wab- 
For $a, 0, Public yo Mas st 
i ay Oy with 5S Parliamentary Guide, Ee 


‘New sent free upon request. 
5 wy cane ene, | med Taike” mailed monthly. 


weaker’s Joke Book, $2.00, Tonst- 

tees Okie $3.0 mening 8 a Right Stories, $2.bo, _Ealeeman's 
PRO RAMs |: m_ Che Sleman's Pn Beat. $2.00 
’ Niche Prosram, $5. Best Club 

Book, 8°.0% TMi Sey programe. 


fl'ed. Write for’ informa t ‘on. 
wasted Py er LIBRARY 











1468 W, Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
# 











laughter - packed originality. 
furnished, Success absolutely ‘qunrer 
terd. Shipped anywhere; very low cost. 
Thousands of Clubs sa ‘Smash hit—best 
ever.”’ Write for Boo! Programs, 


The Party Guiid, 1413 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, II. 











*'THE PEACETIME USES 

ef ATOMIC ENERGY’ 
Exciting recorded presentation of this fae 
einatirg new force; with Dr. Glenn T 
Seaborg and Neil Hamilton. Also avail 
able: “The Atomic Bom s 
“Meet Your 





















Mind” wich Ge r 
Menninger, M.D., world-tame pus pay 
chiatrist. ‘Complete “Club-Kit"’ 
containing everything needed for truly 
ne program—is just $12.50. Clubs 
everywhere endorse it. For full de 


tails, write: 
Lewellen’s CLUB PRODUCTIONS 
8 Se. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, ill. 





‘ 


HOORAY! 


You don't have to be a Rotarian 
fo subscribe to THE ROTARIAN! 
serncregdits Ueto end" yoe wil bow te 
scriber for one year. 

(Of course, if you live outside of the U.S., 
or the "Pan-American Postal Union, 
i? costs $2 $2.00 @ 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


:! 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following is a favorite of 
Mrs. C. T. Vollprecht, wife of a 
Devonport, Australia, Rotarian. 


The country rector was aston- 
ished to find a large white goat 
dead on the path leading to his 
house and immediately rang the 
council chambers and asked to 
speak to the council clerk. 

“This is the Rev. Johnson,” he 
said. “I want you to bury a goat 
which is on my path in front of 
the rectory.” 

“But,” replied the clerk, “I 
thought the clergy always buried 
the dead.” 

“That is so,” answered the rec- 
tor, “and it is also their duty to 
inform the relatives.” 











A Man and a Maid 
There was an impetuous Mr. 
Who saw a pert maid and he Kr. 
Which startled her some, 
For she'd been chewing gum, 
And it took quite some time to un-Twr! 
—HELEN GORN SUTIN 


Concerning Facts 

Is it a fact that— 

1. Red Broughams are excellent lay- 
ers? 

The average dream is 45 minutes 
long? 

3. Sound travels faster in air than in 
water? 

4. Neptune is the most recently dis- 
covered planet in our solar system? 

5. Oil and water will sometimes 
unite? 

6. Lord Chesterfield began life as a 
barefoot boy? 

7. Christopher Columbus never mar- 
ried? 

8. Abie’s Irish Rose had a longer run 
on Broadway than any play before or 
since its production? 

9. Gody’s Book featured rock gardens. 

10. The famous “Blue Laws” were en- 
acted in New Hampshire? 


This puzzle was submitted by Helen Pet- 
tigrew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 


Who Are They? 
Do you know these men by their nick- 
names? Which are true? Which false? 
1. The Boy Orator. Abraham Lincoln. 
2. Buffalo Bill. William Cody. 
3. Grand Old Man, Theodore Roose- 
velt. 





4. Little Corporal. Napoleon. 
The Tiger. General Pershing. 
6. Old Hickory. Andrew Jackson. 
7. Old Rough and Ready. Genera 
Zachary Taylor. 


The Sage of Monticello. Benjamin 
Franklin. 
9. The Scourge of God. Hitler. 


10. The Great Compromiser. Henry 
Clay. 

11. Little Giant. Stephen Douglas 

12. Old Tippecanoe. An Indian chief 

13. Prince Arthur. Chester A. Arthu: 

14. Iron Chancellor. Von Hinden 
burg. 

15. The Beloved Disciple. Peter. 


This puzzle was submitted by Florencs 
Johnson, of Banning, California. 


The answers to these puzzles will b 
found on the following page. 


No, Thank You! I’m Just Out for a 
Walk! 

When I’m in a hurry, a dither, a stew, 
And I haven't the time for a hike, 
On a trek down the highway I seldom 

will view 
An auto, a carriage, or bike; 
But when I have oodles of time on my 
hands, 
And prefer to just idly drift, 
Why, then there’s the squealing of 
many brake bands, 
And requests, “May I give you a lift?! 
—ADDISON H. HALLOcK 





TWICE TOLD TALES 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hearsit, neverin the tongue 
of him that makesit. —Shakespeare. 


Rapid 

A golf professional, hired by a big de- 
partment store to give golf lessons, was 
approached by two women. 

“Do you wish to learn to play golf, 
madam?” he asked one. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “it’s my friend who 
wants to learn. I learned yesterday.’ 
The Gyrator, CHIcaGo, ILLINOIs. 


Too True! 

Boss—the man who is early when you 
are late and late when you are early. 
Coronet. 


Sure Cure 

“My father was just itching for an 
office.” 

“Did he get over it?” 

“Yes. They scratched him at the 
polls."—The Scandal Sheet, GRAHAM, 
TEXAS. 


Strings Attached 

The president called in his plant man 
ager and said, “Our business last year 
was the best in our history. I know how 
hard you've worked for us, so as a spe- 


Tue ROTARIAN 
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nark of appreciation I am making 
this check for $2,000 for you.” 
rhe manager stammered his grati- 


Yes,” said the president, “and if next 
s business is as good, U'll sign it!” 
Rotor, Wutt RIVER JUNCTION, 
t Ag he 
person who enters a bar very op 
illy often comes out very misty 
\ Rotary Bulle Fort Mor- 
COLORADO. 
ly Losi 
iilors returning to their base 


ne night lost their way. Said Joe: 


He Mac, we must be in a cemetery 
ere’s a gravestone.’ 
Yeah,” said Mac. “Whose is it?” 
Joe lit a match and replied, “I dunno, 
re lived to a ripe old age—175.” 
Well, what’s his name?” insisted Mac. 
Joe lit another match and replied: 
Some guy named Miles from Mem- 
s.’—Rotary Bulletin, Granp ISLAND, 
RASKA 
Quiet! Girl at Work 
One of the insurance agency’s stenog- 
iphers persisted in falling asleep at 
er desk. The situation being what it is, 
cashier felt he should talk it over 
th the manager before firing her 


rl 


le Manager was definitely perturbed. 


We can’t let her go,” he moaned. “You 
iow we'd never get another girl to 
ke her place.”’ Then a solution dawned 
nim 
[ll tell you what,” he suggested 


Limerick 


So you've never written a limerick? 
And you've often wanted to try? Well, 
here's the incentive that perhaps you 
need: $5 will be paid to anyone supply- 
ing the first four lines of a limerick 
selected by The Fixer as the limerick-con- 
test entry for the month. Send your con- 
tributions to The Fixer, The Rotarian Mag- 
azine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, 
Illinois. 

* . * 


Here is the unfinished limerick for this 
month, supplied by Mrs. Lewis A. Knox, 
wife of a Saybrook, Connecticut, Ro- 
tarian. If one of your last lines is selected 
to complete it, you will receive a check 


for $2. 


NATCH—CATCH? 
My daughter says, “Don't be ridic!" 
When | say she looks like a hic 
With her rolled dungarees 
And Dad's shirt to her knees, 


Rhyme words you may wish to consider 


might include: brick, chick, click, flick, 
kick, lick, nick, pick, quick, sick, thick, 
trick. 


JACK IS ‘JAKE’ 

Without exception, Jack's reliability 
won the hearts of limerick-finishers who 
read about him in The Rotarian for Oc- 
tober, and then put aside other things to 
complete the bobtailed verse. Recall the 


JANUARY, 1947 


“Print a placard to hang on her when 
she’s sleepir g at het lesk Sav on it, 
‘When you have insurance, you will 
sleep this way too! The “Summit, 
REVELSTOKE, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 
Proof Positive 

Boss: “Do you believe in life after 


death?” 


Office b« Yes, sir.” 

Boss: “Then everything is in order 
After you had gone for the afternoon 
yesterday to bury your grandfather, he 
came in to see you Skweek, GRANITE 
City, ILLINOIs 
Sounds Reasonable 

The tenant had not paid the rent for 
his room for several months 

“Look here,” said the landlady; “I'll 
meet you halfway. I’m ready to forget 
half of what you owe me.” 

“All right. I'll meet vou. I'll forget 
the other half."—The Summit, Revel! 
STOKE, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
CONCERNING Facts: 1. No. A brougham is 
a four-wheeled vehicle. 2. No. The average 
dream is of momentary duration. 3. No. It 


travels more than four times as fast in 
water. 4. No. Pluto is the “baby” planet 
5. Yes. Add potash and you'll have soap 
6. Yes. And who didn’t? Or a barefoot girl? 


7. No. He was n 
father of two 
holds the lon 


iarried twice and was the 
sons. 8. No. Tobacco Road 
gest-run record. 9. No It 


featured styles. 10. No. They were enacted 
in Connecticut 

Wuo Are TuHey? 1. False. William Jen 
nings Bryan. 2. True. 3. False. William E 
Gladstone. 4. True. 5. False. Clemenceau of 
France. 6. True. 7. True. 8. False. Thomas 


Jefferson. 9. False. A title given to Attila 


the Hun. 10. True. 11. True. 12. False. Wil- 
liam Henry Hi: “Ad mong 13. True. 14. False. 
Bismarck. 15. False. John 


Corner! 


lines describing him? 
again: 


Here they are 


We have need of more workers like Jack, 
Who never spends time looking back. 
You've a job to be done? 
To him that means funl 


The winning lines and their contributors 
are as follows: 
For with Jack there's no lack of the knack. 


(Harry Gray Helm, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Glens Falls, New York.) 
And he’ Y go? leave YOU holding the sack! 
A. Dickison, member of the Ro- 
ol Club of Compton, California.) 
Learn his knack and you're on the right 
track! 
(Mrs. F. P. Davis, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.) 
Jack's really a work maniac! 
(Grace M. Cook, Parsons, 
For service he sure leads the pack. 
(Claude C. Conklin, member of the 
Rotary Club of Sayville, New York.) 
Here's a guy who should get a brome 
plaque! 
(Mabel Wolfstein, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
He's the reason we're still in the black. 
(Ralph L. Baggs, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of New York, New York.) 
All the drones say his brain has a crack! 
(L. A. Wright, member of the Bell- 
Maywood, California, Rotary Club.) 
For this ace sets a pace others lack. 
(J. F. Harris, Hartford, Connecticut.) 
He can do it while eating a snack! 
(Mrs. Irene Averitt Miiis, 
Louisburg, North Carolina.) 


Kansas.) 
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Does being 
60 
mean 
you’re through? 


AGING 


SUCCESSFULLY 
by George Lawton 


Must you give up your active busi 
ness interests, your favorite hobbies 
and your sports as you approach the 
so-called ‘retirement age''? George 
Lawton, an outstanding psychologist, 
offers you an informal, informative 
guide to an enriched old age, with 
specific advice on such problems as 
changing personal relationships, 
financial independence, the problem 
of aging employees—while at the 
same time giving you the feeling of 
a friendly personal consultation with 
an expert 


At all bookstores—$2.75 
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NOW! The ONE-UNIT 


HEARING AID 


Thousands Have Waited for 









THIS IS ALL 
YOU WEAR 
No Separate Battery Pack 
No Dangling Battery Cords 
The tiny new BELTONE Mono-Pac 
is about 45 size and weight of old-style 
hearing aids, yet so powerful you hear 
even whispers! Get helpful facts about 
this new ‘‘MIRACLE” aid in valuable 
FREE book about deafness. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
1450 W. 19th St., Dept. *-2, Chicage 8, Ml 




















Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 1 
Dept. R.1, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicage 6, MM. 
Please send me FREE booklet about deafness and what 
can be done to overcome it 


Name | 





Addreses__._._._..... Se a ! 


Town —..... RR — —EEEEeEeee | 
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To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 
ice os a basis of worthy enterprise, in 
particular to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of ocquointance as on 


opportunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
and the 
dignifying by @ach Rotarian of his occyu- 


ness of all useful occupations, 


JANUARY IS INVENTORY 
time, and if Epicurus were living, 
he doubtless would add to Dr 
Lloyd C. Douglas’ suggestions 
(page 7) a checkup on friendship 
Writing more than 2,000 years 
ago, that thoughtful Greek de- 
clared, “Of all the things which 
wisdom acquires to produce the 
blessedness of the complete life, 
by far the greatest is the posses- 
sion of friendship.” Such words 
make one think that if Epicurus 
still dwelled in Athens, he would 
be a member of the reconstituted 
Rotary Club—classification, phil- 
losophy, of course. 


THE YEAR AHEAD 
is to be a crucial one for the 
United Nations. News reports, as 
well as the roundtable comment 
of Rotary’s own “observers” (page 
14), have made it plain that Ceep 
cleavages of opinion exist. But in 
the fact that representatives of 
“peace loving” nations can and do 
speak up plainly is a basis for the 
hope that at last mankind has 
created a device to curb, if not to 
abolish, wars. It is much better 
that the U. N. start by facing 
facts than by building a false front 
of unreasoned optimism. Old Sir 
Francis Bacon expressed the idea 
much better: “If we begin with 
certainties, we shall end in doubts; 
but if we begin with doubts, and 
are patient with them, we shal! 
end in certainties.” 


A 
THE AID FOR SAINT-LO 
being given by Rotarians (page 


34) is a reminder that many 
Clubs are adopting cities in war- 
devastated lands. Well over 100 
Clubs in North America have 
written to Rotary’s Central Office 
in Chicago, asking to correspond 
with one of the reéstablished 
Clubs overseas. Food and cloth- 
ing have been sent in many in- 
stances, but it is doubtful if even 
those gifts will be remembered 
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ere Er a OE soe ware- _ 


A 
ation as an opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 
service. 


by recipients longer than the ex- 
pressions of sincere interest and 
the consequent lift to their morale. 


JACK SCHER, 
who is a reporter for the Chicago 
Times, recently turned up some 
nuggets of information about ju- 
venile delinquency well worth 
passing on. He interviewed Clif- 
ford R. Shaw, of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Juvenile Research, and 
learned that: 

1, There are regular delinquency 
areas in a city, regardless of their ra- 
cial composition. 

2. These areas are usually concen- 
trated near the center in “slums.” 

3. The number of “repeaters” is 
greatest in these delinquency areas. 

4. In an area with a high rate of 
adult crime there also is a high rate 
of juvenile crime. 

5. Juvenile delinquency is not an 
individual matter—it is group be- 
havior, acquired through contact with 
other delinquents. 

6. The “bad boy” gets the recogni- 
tion, companionship, security, and 
homage from the gang which he other- 
wise would not be getting. 

7. There is no direct 
between broken homes 
quency 

Perhaps you have assumed that 
broken homes produce more than 
their share of wayward children 
and that the delinquency rate is 
affected by prosperity and depres- 
sion. Well, so had we. But Dr. 
Shaw’s conclusions are those of a 
man whom experts call an author- 
ity. 


relationship 
and _ delin- 


HIS CONCLUSIONS 
suggest a positive approach to the 
juvenile-delinquency problem, but 
so do the reminiscent comments 
of Henry Ford (page 9). What 
his father and his mother and 
other adults taught him  pro- 
foundly influenced his life. Think 
back and you too probably will 
recall words or acts of your elders 
which are factors in your later 
career. The Aims and Objects 
Committee of Rotary Interna- 
tional was so impressed by this 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co, 


line of thought that among its 
January Club program sugges- 
tions is one on “Youthful Reminis- 
cences.” 


TRADE BARRIERS 
of many kinds block the free flow 
of goods from country to country 
around the world... and Ro- 
tary’s Aims and Objects Commit- 
tee also suggests that Clubs dis- 
“Can Trade Barriers Be 
Eliminated?” Program planners 
should pause over the symposium 
Build the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway? (page 12) and H 
J. Brunnier’s Breaking Barriers 
to Tourist Travel (page 24). Al- 
most everybody theoretically fa- 
vors the free flow of goods and 
persons. It’s when you get down 
to cases that honest differences of 
opinion arise. And honest differ- 
ences of opinion, fairly aired, 
make good Club programs. 


Cuss 


IN THIS SEASON, 
when so many appeals are made 
to men who have a heart, we 
would offer a special salute to the 
smaller Rotary Clubs. They are 
topping financial goals which men 
short on energy and goodwill 
would hardly dare tackle. There's 
Wayne, Michigan, for example. 
Its 50 Rotarians raised $4,000 
through an ingenious use of a 
white horse. Why? To purchase 
food for war-devastated countries. 
And there’s the Club in Selkirk, 
Manitoba, Canada, with 26 mem- 
bers. It offered a $3,000 check to 
start off a $50,000 campaign to 
build an auditorium and gymna- 
sium which will serve the com- 
munity as a living war memorial. 


TO THE SPOKE, 
which is published by the Rotary 
Club of Braintree, Massachusetts, 
we are indebted for a story which 
explains how small Rotary Clubs 
dare do big things. 

An old Negro on a Southern 
plantation was an expert with the 
whip and delighted to show his 
skill. He could knock the blossom 
off a flower, or strike a fly. But 
when asked to flip a _ hornet 
perched on a hornets’ nest, the old 
man shook his head. 

“A blossom am a blossom and a 
fly am a fly,” he said, “but a hor- 
nets’ nest am an organization.” 


— Hour bdifer 
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